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Now...an RSV Bible that brings even 
greater understanding of God’s Word 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION CONCORDANCE REFERENCE BIBLE 


Thislong-awaited edition of the RSV Bible can make read- 
ing the Bible more spiritually rewarding than ever before. 

Over 75,000 center column references have been added to 
the already clear, easv-to-understand RSV text of this 
Bible. Some listings refer you to other passages having 
acommon theme. Others illustrate the meaning of a verse, 
complete the thought, or indicate its outcome. 

To help you find verses where a particular word or 


name appears, there is a 192-page concise concordance and list 


of proper names. And there are twelve maps in color with 
which you can trace Biblical journeys. 

Clearly readable type, opaque white paper, the best in 
cloth and leathers also help make this an edition of the 
Scriptures which your family and friends will use and 
treasure for years. 

The new RSV Concordance Reference Bible will make 
a perfect Christmas gift for your loved ones as well as a 


handsome and important addition to your home library. 


There are seven handsome editions from which to choose 


ALL EDITIONS HAVE... 


#4800X (shown at top of page): 
Maroon buckram over boards; references 
India paper; leatheroid spine; 
headband; 2-color dust jacket; 


less than 1%” thick 


#4807X, 4807XR. Black or red 
genuine leather; India paper; 
limp style; round corners; wn 
edges; ribbon marker; boxed; 


less than 1%” thick... .$12.50 


Over 75,000 center column 


192-page concise concordance 
List of proper names 
12 maps in full color thick 
More than 1,500 pages 
All bindings stamped in 
genuine gold 
3-color presentation page 
Easy-to-read type 

e@ 51/2 x 85/16” page size 


#4808X, 4808XR (not pictured). 
Beautiful de luxe edition; black 
or red genuine cowhide; Ne/son 
Super-Thin Indopaque paper; 
semi-overlapping covers ;round 
corners; gold edges; ribbon 
marker; boxed; only 13/16” 


#4868X, 4868XR. Superbly 
crafted, de luxe edition; red 
or black genuine morocco; 
leather-lined; Nelson Super- J hin 
Indopaque paper; semi-overlap- 
ping cover$;round corners, gold 
edges; ribbon marker; boxed; 


only 13/16” thick 


Now on sale at your bookstore and denominational publishing house 


THOMAS NNEtson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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THE COVER is a photograph of worship- 
ers arriving at First Presbyterian Church, 
Paoli, Pennsylvania (Ralph E. Osborne, 
pastor). A recent study of the Presby- 
terian family by the Board of Christian 
Education shows that most of us get to 
church pretty often, enjoy a comfortable 
degree of material security, and have a 
very high probability of staying mar- 
ried (see P.L., October 15). But being 
human, we have our failings and our 
problems, and a large share of these, 
according to the parents interviewed in 
the survey, center around the care and 
training of children. Dr. Roy W. Fair- 
child and Dr. J. C. Wynn, directors of 
the survey, write of parent-child relation- 
ships in The Dilemmas of Parents, 
page 19. 


Coming to work 
on the subway a 
few mornings ago 
we noticed in the 
row of car-ads an 
announcement of 
worship services 
at a Muslim 
Mosque here in 
Philadelphia, ac- 
companied with 
four cleverly phrased did-you-know’s 
about the faith founded by Mohammed. 
The sign reminded us that three major 
Eastern religions—Islam, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism—now have missionaries in 
this country and are winning converts. 

We know of no incidents of persecu- 
tion of these people, and all Americans 
who love liberty would be outraged if 
any occurred, But the freedom to prac- 
tice and propagate one’s religious con- 
victions exists without limitations in only 
a handful of countries today. 

This is a good time of year for Prot- 
estants to stimulate their zeal for religious 
freedom, for it was the Reformation, ob- 
served on October 31 this year, which 
gave birth to the ideal of liberty of con- 
science. To bring us up to date on the 
prevalence of freedom or persecution in 
various parts of the world, Dr, William 
N. Wysham of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations has writ- 
ten The Freedom to Worship God 
(page 12). For many years Dr. Wysham 
was himself a missionary among Muslims 
in the Middle East. He writes from 
ample personal experience with religious 
freedom and the absence thereof, 


Dr. Wysham 
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Advertising Policy 
« Permit me to express my appreciation 
to PrespyTertaN Lire for the notable 
absence of any fund-raising advertise- 
ments in its latest issue. Those of us who 
have been concerned with Christian 
stewardship, without commercial activ- 
ity, have been disturbed by the policy of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, We are most grate- 
ful for the change of policy, as evidenced 
by your latest issue. Thank you. 
—WriuiaM A. SHAFFER 


Minister, Faith United Presbyterian Church 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


PRESBYTERIAN Lire did change its pol- 
icy as to the acceptance of advertising 
which invited the reader to make money 
for his group or organization by selling 
the advc~tiser’s merchandise. Last spring, 
the 1959 General Assembly voted: 

“That the 171st General Assembly 
earnestly counsel the sessions of local 
congregations to take such action as 
would strongly encourage all organiza- 
tions and groups within the congrega- 
tions to begin to desist in all areas of 
selling activities, especially those activi- 
ties which involve commercially manu- 
factured articles; and furthermore, to 
strongly encourage all organizations and 
groups within the congregations to give 
all support and encouragement to those 
principles of stewardship which are ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. 

“That for the encouragement of the 
pastors and elders, the General Assem- 
bly request all Boards and Agencies to 
fully cooperate with the above counsel 
by beginning to desist from any promo- 
tion of such programs and activities 
which would be contrary to this recom- 
mendation.” 

As soon as the Church formed a pol- 
icy, the magazine adopted a policy not 
just in simple conformity, but which is 
“in harmony with both the letter and the 
spirit of the counsel given the churches 
in the Assembly's action.”—TueE EprToRS 


Korean Orphans: 


Memo to Prospective Parents 
« We appreciated the article “New Par- 
ents for Korean Orphans” (P.L., October 
1, 1959). 

It would have helped, however, if the 
article had been followed with an ex- 
planation of the procedure [to follow] 
if one is interested in such adoptions. 
...Or if no orphans are now available 
for adoption, something should have 
been said about this to keep from arous- 


ing false hopes in those who want to 


help. ... —CHaARLEs W. Fixsoy 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Rensselaer, Indiang 


Through Church World Service, The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A, is 
cooperating fully in this adoption ven. 
ture with International Social Service, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, Ney 
York. ISS is equipped to answer dl 
queries. 

The Harry Holt Adoption Program, 4 
voluntary private agency, Box 95, Cres. 
well, Oregon, has also been handling 
adoptions of Korean orphans, of which 
there are an unknown number still need. 
ing homes. —THE EDITOR 


The Equitable Assurance 
Society and the 
Presbyterian Church 


« [have read with a great deal of interest 
and pleasure vour article in the issue of 
August 15, 1959, about the Equitable 
Lite Assurance Society of the United 
States. ... 

The Equitable couldn't help being 
Presbyterian and very, very sound. Not 
only was the Reverend James W. Alex 
ander, minister of [New York’s] Fifth 
Avenue Church, whence came the Equi- 
table, a beneficiary of the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund, but his distinguished 
brothers were also. His father, the Rev 
erend Archibald Alexander, sometime 
minister of Old Pine Street Church in 
Philadelphia and first professor at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, was insured 
in the Fund and a member of our Board 
of Directors. Our minutes show that Dr. 
Archibald Alexander came down from 
Princeton to Philadelphia to attend the 
last meeting of our Board prior to his 
death. This meeting was held on Maj 
16, 1851. We met then only once a yeat. 
Dr. Alexander opened the meeting with 
prayer. Unquestionably, any competent 
student of causal relations will realiz 
that the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
with its venerable age of a hundred vears 
at the time the Equitable was incorpo 
rated, aided by the practical fact that 
the Alexander brothers had each en 
joyed an income from their father’s i- 
surance, must have had something to do 
with the establishing of the Equitable 
on a basis of sound theology, sound eth 
ics, and sound finances... . 

—ALEXANDER MACKIE 


President, Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
Philadelphia, Pennsy! vane 
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The Lord is my shepherd. ...We are 
his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
(Psalms 23:1 and 100:3) 


ii HAs been said of the Twenty-third 
Psalm that it is a life story with a 
happy ending. This particular story, how- 
ever, can be understood only in the light 
of the relationship existing between a 
Middle East shepherd and his sheep. 

The sheep know their shepherd. They 
know his call, for each shepherd has a 
call peculiar to himself. Not only that, 
but they seem to recognize the very vi- 
brations of their master’s vocal cords, so 
that the “copyright” cannot be violated 
by a stranger or a thief. Even if the shep- 
herd were stricken mute, the sheep 
would respond to his personality traits; 
for each one tends his flock in his own 
unique way, One likes to play with his 
sheep; another prefers to be left alone. 
One demands, while another relin- 
quishes. One drives the flock, while an- 
other leads it. No matter what the 
shepherd’s method of expression, the 
sheep appreciate his care and respond to 
his leadership. 

The shepherd knows his flock, too. 
He knows them so intimately that he calls 
most of them by the names he has given 
them. These names are always descrip- 
tive of their behavior and attitude. Affec- 
tionate always clings to the master and 
rubs herself against him, while Artless 
feels independent and impersonal, The 
shepherd is not surprised when Playful 
gets into new mischief, but he would be 
puzzled to find Retired making merry 
with the other youth, Boldy is expected 
to get into trouble, while Timid will have 
to be carried even over a narrow gap. 
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MEDITATION 


by Faze Larudee 


When God 
Is Our Shepherd 


The shearers can expect violence from 
Arrogant, but Meek will offer himself 
quietly. 

There is a mutual confidence between 
the shepherd and his flock. The shepherd 
understands the needs of the individual 
sheep as well as those of the entire flock. 
He spares no effort and sacrifice in caring 
for his family and in providing for them. 
He gives his very best in serving the 
flock, whether it be little or much, or 
whether the flock deserves his affection 
or not. And the sheep know this, because 
they have seen their master in action. 

The sheep, on the other hand, trust 
their shepherd implicitly, and go out of 
their way to please him. When he calls 
them at dawn, they respond to him un- 
hesitatingly and follow him over the hills 
and down the valleys, now resting and 
now grazing. At the home-going call in 
the evening, they leave the green pas- 
tures and the still waters (some of them 
reluctantly, to be sure, as though another 
day would never dawn), and follow the 
good shepherd again. All this they do 
because of their unshakable faith in their 
own master, This is the framework in 
which the Psalmist declares, “The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 

At the dawn of life, the Lord our Shep- 
herd calls us to baptism and confirma- 
tion. He makes us lie down in green 
pastures where we find nurture and 
strength. He leads us beside still waters 
where we receive rest and refreshment. 
When we are weary and downhearted, 
he plays his flute for us and thereby re- 


. stores our souls, All through the day of 


life he watches over us with his fatherly 
concern. When we are happy, he rejoices 
with us. When we are sad, he comforts 
us, Although at times it seems as though 
we are walking through the valley of the 


shadow of death, yet we fear no evil be- 
cause the Lord our Shepherd is with us. 
His crook is the symbol of power, protec- 
tion, and security for us. 

Later in the afternoon of life, when 
the heat of the sun beats down on us, he 
bids us slow down to a more leisurely 
pace in the shade of a tree, where we can 
enjoy life instead of rushing through it. 

In the evening of life, he delivers the 
home-going call. Sometimes we find it 
difficult to leave all the “enjoyable” 
things of life behind, unaware that what 
lies ahead might be more blessed than 
what is left behind. In the assurance that 
the Lord our Shepherd knows best, how- 
ever, we respond to his call and follow 
him home. 

Ironically enough, too often we are so 
preoccupied with “The Lord is my shep- 
herd” that we are apt to forget “We are 
his people, and the sheep of his pasture.” 

If the sheep did not respond to the 
call of the shepherd, there would be no 
green pastures and still waters for them. 
It is well to remember that the crook in 
the shepherd's hand is not used only for 
scaring away the wolves. Quite fre- 
quently the shepherd uses it to pull the 
unruly sheep to order and discipline. 

The shepherd’s call does not always 
lead the sheep to green pastures and still 
waters. Sometimes the call takes them to 
the shearers, sometimes to the market, 
and sometimes even to the slaughter- 
house. It is well for us to remember that 
every time we say, “The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want,” we may claim his 
redemption, provision, and protection. 
Yet, by the same token and because we 
are “the sheep of his pasture,” we open 
ourselves to his claim upon our wool, our 
lambs, and our very flesh and blood—to 


every product of our lives, 














by David H. C. Read 


Minister, 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York 


and the Astronaut 


“In the gently humming cabin of his nose-cone, the 


astronaut is still the same Adam called by the same 


God to the adventure of discovery and dominion” 


Shortly after the first sputnik went into orbit and began 
to send back its “beep-beep” message to the listening na- 
tions, a woman said to me: “You ministers can say what 
you like—somehow that thing has got between me and 
God.” 

Well, I’m a minister who'd like to say something more 
on the subject, for I'm sure this feeling that man’s new 
adventure into space does something to our religious con- 
victions is fairly widespread today. 

Pure belief in God the Father Almighty would be quite 
unaffected by any scientific discovery whatever, but none of 
us has such a pure belief. Our knowledge of God is wrapped 
up in a package containing all kinds of pictures and tradi- 
tions and explosive emotions, any one of which may be 
seriously threatened by some scientific discovery. It is very 
hard for us to disentangle the central core of our faith from 
the incidentals with which it has been wrapped up. Religion 
operates in all of us with a set of symbols and images that 
go far back into the racial memory of man. 

Science has its own set of symbols and images that change 
with a bewildering rapidity, and are concerned with push- 
ing out toward the future. It is inevitable that from time to 
time the advance of science produces a conflict of images, 
a clash of symbols. At such a moment Christians can either 
hug their religious package and shout defiance at the 
scientist, or else they can rediscover the living center of 
their faith, the living God whose universe this is, and who 
has set man in it to explore its truth and exploit its riches; 
the God who is not only the God of the past but also of 
the future. 

A hundred years ago Christian people were thrown into 
confusion, and even uproar, by the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. The suggestion that the human race may 
physically share some common ancestor with the monkeys 
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seemed for many people to threaten the inner core of their 
faith. We find it difficult now to see why. What was being 
touched was no more than a wrapping, but the wrapping 
was a symbol soaked in religious emotion. Today whether 
we agree with Darwin or not depends on our scientific, not 
our religious judgment. Whether he was right or wrong (or, 
as seems to be generally agreed, partly right and partly 
wrong) is a question to be decided by continued research 
and investigation, not by shouting slogans and taking sides. 

And now the monkeys are at it again. Whether or not 
they preceded us down from the trees, they have certainly 
preceded us up into space. 

In 1959 the mind 

Is somewhat paralyzed to find 

The astronauts in Darwin's plan— 

First the monkey, then the man. 
Seriously, of course, the problem is totally different. The 
question raised by our little friends Able and Baker is not 
one of our ancestry but of our progeny. 

Is the human race going to take off in a new direction 
—a direction it was never meant to take? Are we on the 
verge of an era when human beings are going to transgress 
“the bounds of their habitation” and go soaring off to worlds 
unknown—and forbidden? Will the integration problem for 
our descendants rage around mixed marriages with the 
Martians? 

However wild our speculations may be, the sober truth 
is that much that used to be sheer fantasy has now become 
scientific possibility. And it is not surprising that religious 
questions are beginning to stir. 

Is this a new Tower of Babel that we are beginning to 
construct—an attempt to “build us a city and a tower whose 
top may reach to heaven,” so that “we shall be as gods”? And, 
if indeed there are other inhabited worlds, what does that 
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do to our thoughts of God and man, and the coming of 
Christ to this earth at that particular time and place? Has 
the Bible any kind of validity in this new and startling 
environment? 

If we don’t ask these questions, be sure our children will. 

Where do we begin? Not with the astronauts but with 
Adam—the Bible name for Man, It is Man we are concerned 
with, the root Man, the Old Adam—the kind of creature we 
are. He is the one who is engaged in these discoveries. 

The majestic mysteries of the heavens dazzle our minds, 
but they are not really as astounding as the eyes behind 
the telescope and the brain behind the eyes. Every discovery 
that seems to diminish man’s stature in the universe at the 
same time augments his astonishing control. 

From the Stone Age to the Romans, from Galileo to Dar- 
win, from Einstein to the present moment the real question 
is the nature and destiny of man. And, in the space age 
as much as in any other, this is fundamentally a religious 
question. Science can tell us the story of man’s ancestry. 
Science can penetrate into the secrets of nature. Science 
can show how things work. But the scientific method is not 
concerned with who man really is, why he exists at all, or 
what he is meant to do. Science can show us how to get 
into outer space, but it is not science that decides whether 
we ought to, or what to do when we get there. 

When we understand this distinction, we are ready to 
hear what religion, and in particular the Christian faith, 


has to say about Adam—the nature of man. 

“And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it: and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.” 

This is the language of religious faith, not of the labora- 
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tory, or anthropological research. That doesn’t make it less 
important, but more. Every action of man that will affect 
us all for good or evil depends in the end on what is be- 
lieved about who man is. 

Four men meet at Geneva. Each of the four has at his 
disposal the instruments of modern science. Each repre- 
sents a country possessing material power far in excess of 
anything yet seen on earth. Yet we know that this power 
is impotent to solve the major problems of the world unless 
it is harnessed to a faith, a faith in the nature and destiny 
of man. 

Who is Adam? What is he meant to do, and to become? 

The Bible answer is as clear and relevant today as it has 
ever been. “And God blessed them, and God said. . . .” 

Man is not an accident, a freak of nature. Man is not 
an independent being with no responsibilities. He is de- 
signed by God, and he is responsible to God. That essential 
Adam, who has endured from the first recognizable human 
to the most brilliant thinker of today, has stamped upon 
him the claim of his Creator. Adam is God’s man. His true 
nature is seen in his kinship with the good and holy God. 
And his destiny—his chief end—is “to glorify God and enjoy 
him for ever.” 

“And God blessed them, and God said... .” This is the 
real Adam. He is called into being by the Word of God, 
and through the centuries, sometimes dimly, sometimes most 
vividly, he has known that “man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” 

As Genesis tells us, under God man is given a position of 
astounding freedom and power. There is implanted in Adam 
the dynamic of procreation, and the promise of mastery 
over nature and the animal kingdom. Once you have heard 
the opening words—“God said”—you find here a charter of 
confidence and freedom, a declaration of independence, a 
legacy of infinite wealth. 

This is what man is truly meant to be—a creature born 
of the dust of the earth but fashioned in the image of God. 

You have seen how the sun, shining down on a busy city 
at noon and giving light to all, finds just here and there 
a point of bright reflection. So the Spirit of the living God, 
brooding over the dark mysteries of creation, sustaining 
all things in being, finds in man alone the answering glint 
of understanding, power, and love. 

This understanding of ourselves as called under God to a 
self-confidence and hope, to an increasing mastery of nature, 
and to a destiny beyond the limits of the material and the 
animal, is sadly lacking in our thinking of today. Adam has 
been downgraded. We live under the shadow of the sug- 
gestion that, after all, man is really part of nature, an end- 
product of an undirected, meaningless process of evolution, 
doomed to eventual extinction in the cold silences of space. 
Or we are told that man is the victim of an impersonal 
logic of history, a dialectic materialism that drives him like 
a robot to the ant-heap society. Despair has humanity by 
the throat as never before, and our books, our plays, our 
pictures, and our music reflect the disorder, the sense of 
futility, and the moral chaos of our age. 


It is a paradox that at the very moment when Adam’; 
dominion over nature has reached unparalleled dimensions, 
his self-confidence is evaporating, and he is ready to let 
nature win. Of what use is it to reach for the stars if we 
believe that man is no more than a grain of star-dust? Of 
what. use is it to control the animal world if we believe 
that man is no more than an animal himself? 

Even religious people have been infected with this loss 
of nerve. Hence these timid questions about man’s right 
to new fields of knowledge. Hence these fears about the 
new dimensions we are about to enter—as if somehow they 
belonged to another, unknown God, “Whither shall I go 
from thy Spirit? Or whither shall I flee from thy presence?” 
In the gently humming cabin of his nose-cone, the astronaut 
is still the same Adam called by the same God to the ad- 
venture of discovery and dominion. 

For the Christian there is only one cause for fear. And 
it doesn't lie in the daring discoveries of man, in any in. 
exorable laws of nature or human nature, or in some vague 
threat in outer space. Jesus spoke with. utter confidence 
about our relationship to the world around us, visible and 
invisible. It is the Father's house with many mansions to 
which he offers us the key. Every least creature is the object 
of God's care, and nothing happens that is beyond the circle 
of his love. Not a sparrow—or a nose-cone—falls to the 
ground “without your Father. ... Fear ye not therefore, ye 
are of more value than many sparrows.” There was only 
one fear he recognized—the fear of hell... . Hell is man 
without God, deliberately shutting himself off from God. 
It is the result of man’s claiming the creation and defying 
the Creator, seizing the dominion and forgetting who con- 
ferred it. “And God said... have dominion.” Hell begins 
with the serpent’s whisper: “Yea, hath God said?” 

The dignity of man comes with his call to stride conf 
dently into the unknown, “a little lower than the angels... 
crowned with glory and honor.” The tragedy of man comes 
with his rejection of the God who made him. And the Old 
Adam, as we know, is this God-rejecting nature of ours. 
So it would often appear as though religion merely added 
to the sum of pessimism about mankind. What is the use of 
telling the story of this ideal Adam summoned to a glorious 
destiny, if all we have is the Old Adam, this rebellious 
nature, driving mankind to destruction? 

But it is not all we have. We have Christ. The Christian 
view of man is not just founded on a verse in Genesis 
describing man as God meant him to be. Nor is it founded 
on the malediction of man adrift from God, the fallen Adam. 
It is founded on the One who came to reveal who man is 
and restore us to the Father—“For the Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.” 

O loving wisdom of our God! 

When all was sin and shame, 

A second Adam to the fight 

And to the rescue came. 

These lines from Newman's great hymn, “Praise to the 
Holiest in the Height,” are inspired by the New Testament 
thought of Christ as the “Second Adam,” the one in whom 
and by whom the great promise of Genegis can be fulfilled. 

The throbbing confidence and potential of man standing 
ever on the threshold of new discovery can be restored by 
him, and by him alone, who has actually walked on this 
solid earth of ours and now lives victorious in the heart of 
God. “For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Don 
Pablo’s 
Legacy 


A beloved Presbyterian mission- 
ary shocked his colleagues and 
confounded his flock by switch- 
ing fields in mid-career. But the 
switch gave a new chance to thou- 
sands of “forgotten people” in 
the highlands of Central America 


by Henry L. McCorkte 


November 1, 1959 


Ir was May 5, 1957. The main streets of Guatemala, capital 
city of that Central American republic with the same 
name, were crowded with the curious, the hopeful, the 
callous. The Protestants were celebrating some kind of 
anniversary, and the citizens of this bright, booming city 
wanted to see what kind of show the evangelicals would 
put on. 

The Guatemalans were not disappointed. More than 
40,000 Protestants turned out for the greatest single evan- 
gelical convening in Latin American history, The dignified 
and orderly parade, which included Bible banners, hymn 
singers, floats, and thousands of uniformed students, took 
more than two hours to pass each street corner along the 
route. 

Reason for this amazing and historic occasion was the 
75th anniversary of the coming of Protestant work to Guate- 
mala. Despite the fact that Presbyterians began evangelical 
service in Guatemala, everybody—Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, Adventists, Pentecostals, Baptists—seemed to be there. 
The Mams and Quiches, descendants of great Mayan dynas- 
ties, came down from the rugged, breathtaking highlands. 
The Spanish-speaking ladinos, by far the most populous 
group among Guatemala’s some 80,000 Protestants, came 
from all parts of the nation. The darker-skinned West In- 
dians who lived in the fruit-laden Caribbean lowlands were 
there, too. 

Only one person seemed to be missing from this most 
exciting moment in the history of the Church in Guatemala 
—the Reverend Dr. Paul Burgess, scholar, linguist, founder 
of sixteen churches and more than a hundred congregations, 
journalist, publisher, headmaster, and beloved friend to 
thousands of Guatemalans. 

The thin, white-haired mission leader, called Don Pablo 
by everyone, was not with the visiting dignitaries. He was 
not with his wife, Dora, and his colleagues. In fact, as was 
often the case with Don Pablo, he had disappeared on a 
short missionary journey, dressed in a worn suit and carry- 
ing a pile of books. 

As one of the last of a great line of Protestant mission 
pioneers, Dr. Burgess was a shrewd businessman. He real- 
ized full well that this parade offered him the greatest 
selling opportunity of his career. And why should he be 
sitting around when he could be distributing Gospels, tracts, 
and the freshly-printed history of Protestantism in Guate- 
mala? 

Paul Burgess died just after Christmas a year ago at the 
age of seventy-two. But in the more than forty-five years of 
service abroad he gave to his Master, Don Pablo has left a 
living legacy of faith to the people of Guatemala. 

From 1913, when he and his bride of two years arrived 
in the mountainous Central American republic, to 1932 Paul 
Burgess did more than any other single person to open up 
the isolated northwestern highlands to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

From 1932 to 1940, he and his wife, Dora, a brilliant 
teacher and linguist in her own right, changed careers. 
Instead of working full time with the Spanish-speaking 
ladinos, they prepared to commit their lives to the service 
of Guatemala’s some 300,000 Quiche (pronounced Kee- 
chay) Indians. They reduced the language to modern 
written form, learned it, and began producing Christian 
literature in Quiche. 

In 1940, against the advice of the Presbyterian Mission, 
they founded one of the pioneer ecumenical projects in 
Latin America, the Quiche Bible Institute, Now in its 
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twentieth year, the Institute has produced scores of Quiche 
pastors, evangelists, and other lay workers. 

Dr. Paul Burgess also found time to write the definitive 
biography of Guatemala’s greatest leader, Justo Rufino Bar- 
rios. And for more than thirty-five years he published the 
Almanaque de Tio Perucho, an annual collection of stories, 
essays, and local information in Spanish, which helped bring 
the meaning of Christianity to thousands in all sections of 
Guatemala. He also introduced the game of basketball 
to Guatemala, and discovered an old version of the Quiche’s 
“folk bible,” the Popol Woj. 

And last but hardly least, the Burgesses produced a fam- 
ily of four daughters and a son who are carrying on in the 
usual tradition. The eldest, Carrie Whiteside, is the wife of 
an Episcopal clergyman in St. Paul, Minnesota. Pauline 
Ruth Sywulka and Jean Isabel Dow are missionaries in 
Guatemala. Loida Grady is a missionary in the interior of 
Brazil, and the youngest member, Charles, thirty-three, is a 
United Presbyterian pastor in suburban Denver, Colorado. 

Son of a British Congregationalist who was a missionary 
to Turkey before coming to the States in 1873, Paul Burgess 
was raised in Colorado because of his delicate health. He 
had contracted tuberculosis as a boy. 

In high school at Cafion City, Colorado, he became quite 
interested in Dora McLaughlin, the smart, vivacious daugh- 
ter of the town’s United Presbyterian minister. The interest 
ripened even further when Dora was made valedictorian of 
their class, and Paul, only salutatorian. Dora’s sister, Vera, 
remembers that Paul told her, “Any girl who can outdo me 
will make a good wife.” Dora and Paul were married on 
June 26, 1911, just after he had been graduated with honors 
from McCormick Seminary in Chicago. 

After study in Europe and a further bout with T.B., the 
Burgesses decided to enter the foreign mission field. They 
were appointed by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to the highlands of Guatemala, where the climate 
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Paul and Dora Burgess pose for one of the last pictures 
taken of them together. At the invitation of Methodists, 
Mrs. Burgess still works with the Quiches in Guatemala. 
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was superb and conditions about as primitive as any in the 
world, 

They arrived in the large upland town of Quezah 
tenango, which was to be their headquarters for twenty 
years, in a stagecoach. And they were attacked by bedbugs 
and fleas the first night in their new home base. 

Paul Burgess’ primary assignment was to spread the 
gospel in and around the mountain fastnesses of northwest 
ern Guatemala. He became pastor of a church in Quezak 
tenango, but spent most of his time walking trails. 

Many times he was threatened with death and disfigure 
ment in hostile mountain villages. Once he took Dora and 
a couple of the girls on a walking trip. They reached 4 
town at dusk and asked for food and lodging. Both of these 
were brusquely refused, and the bewildered North Amer- 
cans were driven out of the community. 

Don Pablo was no stranger to jails, either. In fact, he 
had an affinity for being locked up. He averaged at least one 
arrest a year in his forty-five-year stay in Guatemala. The 
pattern, according to Mrs. Burgess, was much the same with 
the various incidents. 

First a Quiche boy would rush into the Burgess house 
shouting for Dona Dora. 

“Don Pablo’s in jail again,” the youngster would gasp, 
“He has his Bible but he wants his Reader’s Digest, his 
Time, and his writing materials.” 

Dona Dora: “What's he in for this time?” 

Boy (rushing back to jail with materials): “We don't 
know yet.” 

Most of the arrests in the early years were out of spite 
or suspicion because he was a Protestant. In the 40’s and 50's, 
when roads were built in the highlands and he used a 
Jeep, the vehicle used to get him into trouble. In his pre- 
occupation with reading, or people, or services, he would 
leave the Jeep in the wrong places. 

His only serious trouble was in 1933, when he was put 
in solitary for a while and then placed under house arrest 
for six months. In his role as editor and publisher of the 
Guatemalan version of the Farmers Almanac, he wrote 
a strong editorial about the withholding of public-school 
teachers’ salarics. The federal government did not take to 
this criticism and had Don Pablo seized. 

When Burgess, the indefatigable evangelist, was out on 
the road, Dora was never quite sure when she was going 
to see him again. This was especially true around Christmas 
time. “In the early days,” she says, “we used to have our 
Christmases at the end of January or even in early Febr- 
ary. Once it was the third of March. This, of course, was 
because Don Pablo was holding special Christmas services 
in every single one of the preaching points he would be 
visiting.” 

In his years of lonely walking, Don Pablo developed tre- 
mendous powers of concentration. This, coupled with his 
love of reading, made it difficult to get through to him at 
times. 

Once he was arriving in New York harbor on a trip to the 
States. A prominent New York layman was at dockside to 
meet the Guatemala missionary. The ptssengers disen- 
barked, met their families and friends, went through cus- 
toms, and went home. But no Don Pablo. After a couple 
of hours of waiting, the layman had the boat searched. Sure 
enough, there was Paul Burgess in his cabin, quietly reading. 

Another time he took a boat trip across beautiful Lake 
Atitlan. A heavy squall came up, and the boat began to 
ship water alarmingly. The volatile Guatemalans accom- 
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preaching and teaching assignments in nearby communities. The Institute includes an experimental farm and workshops. 


panying him began to bail and shout and pray, but not the 
American. He was completely engrossed in a book. Finally, 
when the water was ankle deep, the Guatemalans literally 
shook Don Pablo into awareness. He looked at the situa- 
tion, told the captain to stop the motor, asked the passengers 
to jettison the bundles that were not absolutely essential, 
and brought the boat under control. 

One of the toughest times Don Pablo had in the middle 
years of his career was the day he tried to outtalk two ma- 
rimbas in a country market during a Saint’s day celebration. 
“He lost his voice for several months,” Dona Dora recalls. 
“We were really worried. We thought he had cancer of the 
throat. He didn’t, but he had most everything else, includ- 
ing tuberculosis, malaria, pneumonia, and gallstones. I don’t 
know how many times the doctors gave him up.” 

The Burgess’ interest in the Quiches began long before 
they decided to devote their careers to this long-suffering 
people. As soon as they reached Quezaltenango, they were 
advised to learn some Quiche dialect, but they never seemed 
to have the time. They were too busy with the town’s La 
Patria School and Bethel Presbyterian Church, where Don 
Pablo was pastor for many years, 

“We always noticed the Quiches,” Dora Burgess recalls. 
“They would come to our door selling things, but we had 
a difficult time because they didn’t know Spanish and we 
didn’t know Quiche. We also saw that they had no sense of 
money values and were selling goods for far less than true 
worth. And we found out that there was only one Quiche 
evangelical in the whole of Quezaltenango.” 

The Burgesses also found out that the Quiches were con- 
stantly being cheated and discriminated against. The Span- 
ish-speaking people whom the Burgesses served—the ladinos 
—usually regarded Quiches and other Indians as merely 
“hewers of wood and haulers of water.” When a Quiche did 
take the time to learn Spanish, he usually “turned ladino,” 
spoke nothing but Spanish, and tried to have as little as 
possible to do with his “former” people. 

In 1918, Dota Dora Burgess began learning Quiche. In 
1925, aided by a couple of old Quiche men, she worked to 
reduce the tongue to a modern, written language in order 
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to translate the New Testament. Paul picked the words up 
one by one. Then, in 1932, the Burgesses made the decision 
which was to change their lives. 

Paul Burgess shocked his Presbyterian colleagues and 
confounded his congregation by resigning as pastor of 
Bethel Church in Quezaltenango, by then the largest and 
most active Protestant group in the highlands. The Burgesses 
moved out of the manse, turned the church over to a 
national pastor, and settled in a poor section of the town to 
prepare for their new task. 

The reactions were swift and strong. For as long as two 
years, some members of the Bethel congregation refused to 
speak to the Burgesses. One person told Dona Dora, “This 
is of the devil. The Lord has no part in this.” Although the 
Burgesses were not yet fifty, they were accused of being in 
their “dotage” by one national pastor because “no one in his 
right mind would sacrifice time or thought” for an Indian. 

Heartsick but hopeful, the Burgesses learned the lan- 
guage, began to do evangelism work with the Quiches, 
provided literature for them, and sought to heal the wounds 
caused by their move. 

Five years later, they were ready for their most ambitious 
experiment. In dealing with the Quiches, they realized that 
these basically bright but woefully exploited people needed 
vocational as well as spiritual training in their own language 
in order to keep up with the world, The answer to this 
need, the Burgesses felt, was a Christian training institute. 

Here again, their plans were coolly received. After two 
years of discussion and negotiation, the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion approved the idea. But they did not approve a budget 
item. The Burgesses were on their own. 

In 1940, using some ground which they owned privately, 
the Burgesses began the Quiche Bible Institute with them- 
selves and two pupils. As they had hoped and prayed, the 
idea proved an unqualified success. A few years later, the 
Primitive Methodist Church, a small U.S.-based body also 
responsible for Quiche work, joined with the Presbyterians 
in making the Bible Institute an interchurch operation. And 
in 1948, the Institute moved to its fine, spacious present 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THE 
FREEDOM 
TO WORSHIP 
GOD 


as conscience commands 
was a leading idea of the Reformation. 
Today almost all nations honor this 


ideal, but many fail to practice it 


by WILLIAM N. WYSHAM 


There is an episode in The Ugly American in which a 
Roman Catholic missionary priest asks a group of Burmese 
what is “the big thing” they want. One Christian replied, 
“We want a country where any man can worship any god 
he wishes, where he can live the way his heart says. That, ] 
think, is the final big thing.” He was expressing the yearning 
for true religious freedom, which is still, after many centuries 
of civilization, one of the rarest privileges which mankind 
enjoys. 

Living in one of the few countries where such freedom 
is accepted, Americans find it hard to realize how little prog. 
ress the world has made in achieving this basic human right. 
Aside from Northwest Europe, Australia and New Zealand, 
and most of North America, those countries are rare where 
a majority religion, a State church, or a totalitarian State 
do not in some way hinder the free choice and practice of 
religion and its proclamation to others. To Presbyterians, 
this situation should be intolerable. Since the era of John 
Calvin, those who accepted the Reformed faith have again 
and again been ready to risk everything, even life itself, for 
the right to worship God according to one’s conscience and 
for the conviction that God alone is Lord of that conscience, 
The Scottish Reformation and the colonization of New Eng- 
land both testify to the Calvinistic passion for full religious 
freedom. We of the Reformed faith have been largely re- 
sponsible for one of the greatest blessings our nation enjoys, 
and we must be foremost in desiring it for the rest of the 
world. 

One of the greatest victories of all time for religious free- 
dom was won a decade ago when the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, including the following: “Everyone has the right 
to freedom of thought, conscience, and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and free- 
dom, either alone or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship, and observance.” Although many mem- 
bers of the United Nations have never formally approved 
this statement, it has not only set a standard of religious 
liberty without qualifications, but, like the religious provi- 
sions in the United States Constitution and its First Amend- 
ment, it represents a permanent ideal for posterity. 

A few months ago the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations of The United Presbyterian,Church made a 
survey of the extent of religious liberty in the countries to 
which its work is related. The survey was part of a world- 
wide study by the World Council of Churches. Since the 
World Council surveyed Europe, the Presbyterian study 
covered twenty-seven countries and colonies in other con- 
tinents. The survey assembled facts on constitutional provi- 
sions for religious liberty, the freedom of the individual 
Christian, and the freedom of the Christian Church. 
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On the whole, religious liberty is “guaranteed” in the 
constitutions of most of these countries, whatever may be 
the actual practice. It is significant that nations today are 
reluctant to include in their fundamental law any provision 
which denies or curtails freedom of religion. Where only 
partial rights are granted, those not granted are not men- 
tioned or are stated in some ambiguous way, possible of 
several interpretations. Clear statements granting religious 
freedom are found in the constitutions of Japan, Korea, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, the Philippines, India, Pakistan, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Venezuela, and Brazil. Of these, India, Pakistan, 
and Mexico guarantee one of the ultimate tests of true re- 
ligious liberty—the right of their citizens to propagate their 
religion. Other constitutions qualify freedom of religion by 
stating that religious practices “must not contravene public 
order,” which can be variously interpreted. One constitu- 
tion, for example, provides freedom “within the limits of the 
general law,” leaving wide room for expediency. 

In a number of the countries surveyed, the constitution 
provides for a State religion. In Thailand this is Buddhism; 
in Iran, Iraq, the United Arab Republic (Egypt and Syria), 
and Sudan, it is Islam; in Ethiopia, the Ethiopian Orthodox 
faith; in Spanish Guinea, Colombia, and Venezuela, it is 
Roman Catholicism. In some Muslim countries, as also in 
Thailand, India, and the Cameroun, Christianity is recog- 
nized officially in some way, if only as a minority group, and 
Protestant Christianity has official status in such predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic countries as Mexico, Guatemala, 
Brazil, and Chile. In Colombia, Article 53 of the constitution 
states that “no one shall be molested for his religious opinions, 
or compelled to profess beliefs or observe practices contrary 
to his conscience.” 


o mucH for constitutional guarantees, Actually, in a 
large number of the countries cited, there is so much 
discrimination against Christians as individuals and 

the Christian Church as an institution (in predominantly 
Roman Catholic countries reference is to the Protestant 
Church) that there is very limited religious freedom, what- 
ever the constitution may say. Especially in rural areas far 
from the central government, local officials often refuse to do 
anything about acts of discrimination and violence against 
Christians. In Egypt, for example, churches have been closed 
because they have no licenses, even though they have been 
conducting worship services for years. Often permission for 
new churches is refused on the ground that “fanatical ele- 
ments might cause disorder.” In a number of countries Chris- 
tians have less opportunity in government service than ad- 
herents of the dominant religion. In Iran, the first requisite 
for government service is adherence to the Muslim faith. In 
these days of fervent nationalism and the close tie-up be- 
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tween the State and the State religion, the Christian’s loyalty 
is frequently suspect just because he is a member of a minor- 
ity faith; thus in many countries today Christians are in effect 
“second class citizens.” 

Social and ecclesiastical pressure, and the attitudes of in- 
dividuals, are responsible for far more discrimination and 
actual persecution than the lack of guarantees of religious 
freedom by the State. Rarely are Christians denied the free- 
dom to worship and to rear their children in their faith. But 
there is trouble when they present Christianity to others, and 
in only a few countries are converts from the dominant re- 
ligions able to avoid real persecution. 

Preaching is often limited to the church building. Street 
preaching and radio broadcasts are forbidden. Evangelists 
and those selling Christian literature are provided no pro- 
tection by local officials and are often ordered out of town. 

A convert generally has a difficult time registering as a 
Christian. In Middle East countries generally, without 
registration it is impossible to vote, to go to school, to join 
the armed forces, to get a government job, or even to get 
married. When a convert is denied registration, therefore, 
he is severely handicapped at many points in his life. In 
Syria, a convert from Islam cannot legally. be a Christian 
(though a Jew may); registration is extremely difficult in 
Lebanon. In Sudan such registration must be published in 
the official gazette; in Iraq only one case is on record where 
a former Muslim has been able to register as a Christian, 

In all Muslim countries social ostracism and persecution 
are the rule for converts to Christianity. In Iran, a relatively 
tolerant land, a convert is debarred from membership in the 
Cabinet or Senate, or army rank above colonel; he cannot 
enter the normal college as a scholarship student, often he 
cannot secure a teaching position in a government school. 
In effect, he loses his right to vote. 

In the twenty-seven countries and colonies surveyed, only 
two—Hong Kong and Chile—report no persecution of con- 
verts by the non-Christian community. In Korea there is only 
ridicule; in Thailand some social ostracism. Only one small 
Buddhist sect in Japan now makes an issue of conversion. In 
India fanatical Hindu sects try to re-convert Christians and 
inveigh against missionaries. In predominantly Roman 
Catholic countries the situation varies: social pressure and 
ostracism, encouraged by the Church, in the Philippines, 
Guatemala, and Venezuela; fanatical opposition in Colombia, 
where during eleven years of Church-sponsored persecution 
(in flat violation of the guarantees of the constitution ), a total 
of 115 Protestants have been killed and sixty-six churches 
and chapels destroyed. In many parts of Mexico and Brazil, 
as in Chile, there is a gratifying amount of freedom for Prot- 
estant worship and evangelism. In Muslim countries persecu- 
tion is always found, and in Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt today 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Irish-born Stanley Callen McMaster 
spent the years of the Second World 
War as a British soldier in an air-borne 
division. 

Metamorphosed into an American 
Presbyterian clergyman, Chaplain 
(Capt.) McMaster spent last summer at 
Fort Slocum, New York, learning more 
about his job of ministering to the men 
of a peacetime army. 

When the waves are high in the Sound, 
visitors to The Chaplain School, located 
on an island off New Rochelle, may have 
to jump to get off the ferry. On the 
eighty-acre island, grassy and tree- 
strewn, studded with late Victorian red- 
brick barracks, clergymen of all faiths 
learn their duties as pastors to soldiers. 

Chaplain (Col.) Wayne L. Hunter, 
who took over the direction of the School 
only last June, is also a Presbyterian, the 
highest-ranking chaplain of that denom- 
ination now on active duty in the regular 
Army. 

Tall, lean, scholarly-looking, Hunter 
finds his present post highly congenial, 
perhaps the crown of his long and peri- 
patetic career. 

Not only the neophyte just entering 
the chaplaincy, but the experienced man 
marked out for higher posts comes to 
Slocum for training. The School offers 
courses of varying length, for reservists 
as well as regular Army men. All chap- 
lains must take the basic course, which 
is given only on the island. More ad- 
vanced courses can be taken by corre- 
spondence or in residence. All the courses 
contain a wide, almost bewildering va- 
riety of subject matter. 
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by Janet Harsison 


The chaplain must know what the 
army is all about, customs and regula- 
tions of the service, varieties of warfare 
(including nuclear), tactics, and map 
and aerial photo reading, this last be- 
cause it would never do for a chaplain to 
get lost or captured because of his ina- 
bility to read a military map. 

He must know the basic duties of the 
chaplain, and the equipment available 
for him to use on posts as well as in the 
field. Chaplains have to give “character 
guidance” lectures to their men; they 
must provide for worship for those of 
other faiths than their own, wherever 
this is necessary. They must know what 
kinds of problems soldiers are most likely 
to bring them, and how to help. The 
chaplain even has to know a little book- 
keeping, since he will have funds to 
handle and account for. 

In the more advanced courses, such as 
the one McMaster took this year, much 
emphasis is given to the administrative 
organization of the Army, since a chap- 
lain in the higher ranks has to know how 
to make things happen “through chan- 
nels.” The philosophical background of 
American democracy, and psychology 
and counseling, are also “heavy” subjects. 

McMaster, who finished at the top of 
his class of thirty-three, is now a chaplain 
at the U.S. Army Armor Center at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. He took the interme- 
diate, or “company officer grade” course, 
at Slocum, in a class which included 
three other Presbyterians. The top man 
in the basic course last summer was also 
a Presbyterian, Lieut. Kermit Johnson. 

They spent long hours daily in class, 


engaged in drill or sports every after- 
noon, and hit the books hard at night. 
Week ends, as one of the students ob- 
served, “The fellows with wives in the 
vicinity go home; the ones whose wives 
are far away mope—and the bachelors 
have a good time.” The proximity to New 
York, with its many things to see and do, 
is one of Slocum’s assets. 

McMaster had no time to enjoy it, 
however. Like a number of other stu- 
dents, he had a congregation to preach 
to every Sunday. The parish in Bovina, 
New York, where McMaster last served 
before entering the Army, asked him to 
supply for the summer. His wife and two | 
children, Brian and Marian, lived in the 
manse while McMaster was at school. 

Born in Belfast, in Protestant Northem 
Ireland, McMaster finished his under- 
graduate education after the war, then 
got his theological training at the Presby- 
terian Seminary in Belfast. 

With his wife, whom he married in 
1944, McMaster eventually came to the 
United States to do some graduate work 
and look around a bit. Almost imme- 
diately, he was invited to a United Pres- 
byterian presbytery meeting, and pretty 
soon got a call to take a former U.P. 
church. 

“Mac” had the idea of going into the 
chaplaincy some time before his citizen- 
ship papers came through. He had seen 
how effective and necessary good chap- 
lains can be while he was slogging 
through some of the bloodiest fighting in 
the European campaign. 

“Seven days after I had my citizen- 
ship, I was in the chaplaincy,” he recalls. 
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McMaster and Hunter were both in 
Germany at the same time, serving the 
stint abroad which for most career chap- 
lains alternates with a tour of duty in the 
United States. 

Hunter’s assignment was in Stuttgart, 
as chaplain of the Seventh Army. Before 
this European tour, he had served as as- 
sistant commandant of The Chaplain 
School, as well as in the Southwest Pa- 
cific Theater during World War II, and 
in the Chief of Chaplains’ office in the 
Pentagon. There, at one point, he took 
over the job of comptroller. A versatile 
man, Hunter planned the interior ar- 
rangements for the barracks at Slocum 
when the School moved there. 

He also admits that once upon a time, 
when he was chaplain at Alcatraz, he 
taught some of the prisoners to play the 
violin, though he is only just now getting 
around to learning to play it himself. He 
is pretty good on the piano, though not 
in a class with his daughter, Jocelyn. 

While Hunter was in Germany, he suf- 
fered a severe heart attack, and felt for 
awhile that his Army career must be at 
an end. Recovering, partly as a result of 
his own determination to stretch his ca- 
pacity to do things as far as he could, he 
has gradually resumed a normal mode of 
life. 

The energy with which Hunter has at- 
tacked the problems of running the only 
institution for the training of chaplains 
to enjoy the status of a regular service 
school would be the envy of a man who 
had never known a sick day in his life. 
With his assistant Commandant, Chap- 
lain (Col.) Benedict Henderson, a Ro- 
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Two Army officers salute as they leave main building at Fort Slocum, New York, 
site of The Chaplain School. Chaplain (Col.) Wayne L. Hunter, left, is School Com- 
mandant, while Chaplain (Capt.) Stanley McMaster, right, recently took course for 
career men. Both are United Presbyterian U.S.A. ministers. Scenes at island school, 
thoughts of two men on their work are here recorded in picture and quotation. 


CHAPLAIN HUNTER: This school has 
perhaps the best-educated student body 
in the world. All our boys have been to 
college and at least part way through 
seminary. Many of them have had 
courses beyond that. It’s unique in an- 
other way, too. We have clergy of all 
faiths, at least all those with any follow- 
ing in this country, working, studying, 
living, and getting along together. 


ivy QGUNIUWL 
WHERE CLERGYMEN OF ALL FAITHS MEET 





CHAPLAIN McMASTER: We're far 
away from war, now, We haven't di- 
gested the idea of a large standing army 
in peacetime. The need for chaplains is 
even greater now when the boys have to 
go in the army and maybe just stand 
around for two years. In basic training 
camps you find a lot of men whose church 
background is zero. There’s a tremendous 
teaching mission for the chaplain. 
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Advanced class in psychology and counseling uses role-play, in which chaplains 
act out common problems of soldiers, then criticize one another's “performance.” 


CHAPLAIN McMASTER: It’s come 
home to me this summer in my parish 
work: in civilian life, I'd be the last per- 
son to know the problems people have. 
Nobody's going to come and tell me until 
the situation is acute. But in the military, 
there isn't this reluctance 

Especially overseas, we run into doz- 


ens of serious counseling cases every 
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month. It's a displaced society. In my 
station in Germany, I had a regular par- 
ish, so to speak, not only the troops, but 
their dependents 

Many of the wives, in the States, would 
go home to mother for a week end and 
talk it over. Overseas, they can’t go home 
so fast, so they go and talk it over with 
the chaplain. 


man Catholic priest, Hunter has been 
dreaming dreams about the future devel- 
opment of the School. 

“We're thinking about a nine months’ 
course for experienced chaplains,” he 
said recently. “If we had that, the men 
could bring their families with them. We 
could have more emphasis on things like 
comparative religions, civil affairs and 
military government, and social prob- 
lems.” 

Mrs. Hunter knows the students, who 
keep coming and going at the School for 
periods of from three weeks to three 
months, nearly as well as her husband 
does. 

“In the summer, we generally enter- 
tain students about three times a week 
in the evenings,” she says. “I do most of 
the baking, pies and such, myself. The 
other night the boys ate up all the cheese- 
cake, so I had to bring out the one I was 
saving for later in the week. It wasn't 
even ripe yet.” 

Recently Mrs. Hunter has become edi- 
tor of Frontlines, a publication “Of... 
By... For United Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Chaplains,” which covers the activities of 
chaplains in all the armed forces. 

Mrs. Hunter feels strongly that Pres- 
byterians generally ought to take more 
interest in those of their number who are 
serving their country as soldiers. “The 
military, for most Presbyterians, is for the 
birds,” she opines. “Many Presbyterian 
pastors don’t even follow their boys in 
service. It seems to me that the church 
must be full of middle-aged women who 
would be glad to ‘adopt’ a boy and keep 
in touch with him, send him clippings 
about the high-school basketball team 
and such, if someone would help them 
get started.” 


The lack of interest some Presbyte- 
rians have in the military extends also to 
chaplains, according to some of the stu- 
dents at Slocum. 

“My friends are always saying, “When 
are you coming back to the ministry?” 
said another of last summer’s students, 
Chaplain (Capt.) Gordon Schweitzer, a 
Presbyterian ex-paratrooper who served 
in Korea and has jumped out of a plane 
thirty times. 

To Chaplains Hunter and McMaster, 
as to the rest of the students and faculty 
of The Chaplain School, the opportunity 
to preach to and counsel with thousands 
of young men, many of them away from 
home for the first time, is a great and 
glorious one. They are convinced that 
Army chaplains—more than a thousand 
of them—are right in the middle of the 
ministry right now. 
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Chaplains at Slocum study military subjects, partly for their 
own protection. McMaster stands at rear of map-reading class. 
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CHAPLAIN McMASTER: I sometimes 
say to my men, the ones in basic training, 
“Right now I know more about your job 


than you do.” I could never say this in 
civilian life. If the man I am calling on 
is a farmer, | may not even know which 
end of the cow he goes to. You sort of 
hate even to interrupt a banker at his 
work. But you learn all about the jobs of 
your men in the Army. You live and work 


and march with your men, And they ex- 
pect a chaplain to act like a man. 




















Student McMaster, Commandant Hunter stand to sing at daily Protestant hour of wor- 
ship. Attendance is voluntary, but chapel is always crowded despite 7:45 a.m. hour. 


TWO MEN ON AN ISLAND 


CONTINUED 
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CHAPLAIN McMASTER: In the chap- 
laincy, the bulk of your time is taken up 
with young life, not with those who have 
already lived out their years. While they 
are overseas, men are thrown back on 
themselves, They are far more responsive 
and friendly to the church and the chap- 
lain than they might be at home. It’s not 
only that you are available but that you 
will be utilized. The men will come; you 
don’t have to seek them out. 


CHAPLAIN HUNTER: The most real- 
istic pacifists in the world are in the 
Army. Army people know what war is. 
The ethics of war are really the respon- 
sibility of the civilians who make the de- 
cisions about waging war. The chaplain 
cannot be as much concerned about the 
ethics of war as he is about the welfare 
of the warrior. A soldier has got to have 
something to believe in that means more 
to him than life itself. 





Wife and children look on from photo in mirror as McMaster checks uniform before formal inspection. Family spent summer 


in manse of church in Bovina, New York, which McMaster served before entering chaplaincy. He went up on week ends to preach. 


CHAPLAIN McMASTER: I enlisted 
when I was nineteen as a private in the 
Royal Fusiliers; by 1944, when I was 
twenty-two, I was a captain. The Sixth 
Airborne Division, which I was with, was 
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in the Normandy Operation. 

I came in over the beach, command- 
ing a “link-up” force, on D-Day. We 
were there three months, and then we 
were in the Battle of the Bulge—the only 





British division in that engagement. I 
saw action enough for a lifetime. 

I went into the chaplaincy because I 
felt the need and the opportunity—be- 
cause of my previous experience. 
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THE DILEMMAS OF 
arents 


Most Presbyterian homes don’t develop the explosive 


discords that lead to runaway and delinquent children. 


But even basically successful parents have their problems 


by Roy W. Farrcuitp and J. C. WYNN 


“Have I carried permissiveness too far? My children 
seem to need limits.” In this way one of 845 parents who 
participated in group interviews conducted by the Board 
of Christian Education in a recent survey reflected the con- 
fusion of so many mothers and fathers about the difficult 
process of raising children these days. 

Family practice has shifted dramatically from the past 
century, when parents unhesitatingly exerted their author- 
ity and expected obedience. Several decades of education 
in mental health principles, plus an increase in Christian 
understanding, have helped us to see the child as a person 
in his own right, not as passive clay to be molded. But now 
we worry about the-child’s fears and resentment and hos- 
tility, whereas the older generation tended to overlook these 
knotty emotions in children. The emotional distance be- 
tween parent and child has shrunk. Meanwhile father’s 
authority has waned with his absence from home and his 
preoccupation with work. 

It is at the point of discipline in the home that confusion 
and dissatisfaction among Presbyterian parents is most 
apparent. No longer is there certainty about what is a “good 
parent” or a “good child.” The battle of wills is no stranger 
to our homes; but parents are anything but confident about 
their own behavior when struggle arises. They report that 
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they are often torn between “giving in” and falling back 
guiltily upon the sterner methods of their own parents. 
Regularly in the interviews, one gets the impression that 
parents are cowed by their offspring and seek earnestly to 
win their good will and acceptance. One parent says: 

“I think I’m as much at fault about this as anybody else, 
but . . . we are all too easily intimidated by our children. 
If a small thing comes up at home, you know in your heart 
that a child should be punished, and still you give in—to 
keep peace and quiet.” And another complains wearily, 
“They start on small things, and when they get to be teen- 
agers, you can’t control them.” 

Of one thing many of our parents are certain: to be 
simply a “pal” or “buddy” or “big brother” to one’s child is to 
default the proper role of a Christian parent. A distinction 
between parent and child, they say, is necessary. But wise 
love can still prevail in such a distinction. 

Many things seem to undermine parental judgment. 
There obviously are no clear-cut rules for all situations in a 
fluid world and a mobile population, today’s parents con- 
cede. To, make matters worse, the very groups in school, 
community, and church which parents see as important for 
the “social adaptation” of their children complicate their 
own decision-making and discipline. 
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THE DILEMMAS OF 
Parents 


CONTINUED 


PARENTS ARE CONFUSED AND UNCERTAIN 
= ABOUT FAMILY 
VALUES AND 
CHILD-REARING 





Group pressure to conformity starts early, and the child 
and parents both seem to have few defenses which those 
in their social stratum cannot batter down. Says one dis- 
traught mother, “That’s one of the problems you face not 
only with cars but with clothing, spending money, with 
going here and there—even in grade school. Our youngest 
daughter will come home and say that she just can’t wear 
a certain kind of shoes because they're not wearing those 
shoes today. There are certain days my daughters can’t 
wear green or vellow to school.” 

Maybe the hand that rocks the cradle no longer rules the 
world—if it ever did 

Bewildered as they are, it is littke wonder that parents 
want the help of the church in understanding their children. 
“Parent-child relations” heads the list of suggestions given 
by parents to the church regarding possible emphases in 
family life education. And the quality of the youth program 

as an indirect enforcer of parental standards) takes on 
new importance for the parents of teen-agers. 

Ask a parent what he hopes his children will remember 
about their early home life when they are adults, and you 
quickly reveal values, aspirations, and ideals by which par- 
ents are measuring the it present family life. 

The desire to have children “able to recall Christian faith 
in the home” ranks second to the goal of “happy relation- 
ships.” But the significant thing is the wide distance be- 
tween the two. The desire for happy relationships was 
mentioned almost five times as often as concern about chil- 
dren's religious faith. A typical father says, “To me a good 
family is a family which does things together and.is happy 
while doing it. Those things may be outdoor activities, 
church activities, or whatever the people themselves get 


pleasure and satisfaction out of doing.” 
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Curiously, many Presbyterian parents naively equate 
Christian faith with congenial personal relationships, con- 
fidence that “things will come out all right,” and a generous 
spirit. One hundred suburban parents, all active church 
members, told us that the activities in the home which 
helped them to grow as Christians were these, in order: 
recreation and vacations together, grace at mealtime, and 
a discussion of behavior problems. 

But reading of Biblical, devotional, and church school 
materials which may lead family members to grasp for 
themselves the historic and specific events upon which 
Christian faith is based ranked considerably lower. Some 
parents, however, seemed to allow study of these events to 
guide and strengthen family living; they were convinced 


PARENTS WOULD 





that God had placed them in families in order to learn and 
teach. These people saw the family as a school of Christian 
discipleship. But these were a clear minority. 

A few parents (one out of ten) wanted their children 
to remember most of all the way in which the family worked 
out its problems; to recall that love and forgiveness in 
problem-solving brought them through rough and smooth 
times. “Happiness” to these people is less important than 
confidence borne of struggle and reconciliation. These par- 
ents recognized in their own experience the possibility of 
both hurt and healing in the rub and wear of family life. 

Another smal] group of parents singled out “high mo- 
ments and special events” for a preferred place in the 
memory of their children. Often the rituals of family living 
are important. Says one parent, “I think tradition is a great 
thing. I mean doing the same things year after year at 
Christmastime. Even as old as our children are, on Christ- 
mas Eve they hang up their stockings by the fireplace. It’s 
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the little things you do at Thanksgiving and the Fourth of 
July. To do those things over and over is important.” 

It is apparent that the rituals of our middle-class families 
are most commonly related to family recreation, Sunday 
plans, and reading. Many Presbyterian families, we were 
to discover, cultivate rituals around anniversaries, meal- 
time, religious practices, and housework activities. But, 
whatever the value of rituals to the building of family 
spirit, it is clear from these interviews that to the modern 
parent, passing on a family tradition is far less important 


THE DEMANDS OF COMMUNITY 
AND CHURCH ACTIVITIES... 





... SEPARATE FAMILY MEMBERS. 


than freeing the children to create their own unique pat- 
terns of life which they might develop more fully when 
they are married. 

It is against the background of these general ideals for 
family life that the problems confronted by parents can be 
put into perspective. 

The last generation could not have predicted what an 
impact television would make upon family life. It is not 
an unmixed blessing, say Presbyterian parents. Heated dis- 
cussion ensued throughout the country in the interviews on 
the merits and disadvantages of the “magic box.” Parents 
credit television with being an excellent “mechanical sit- 
ter” for children, a relaxer for parents, and occasionally a 
first-rate educator. But they also decry the quarrels caused 
by program conflicts, undesirable programing, interference 
with family meals, as well as the twenty-four to twenty- 
seven hours of weekly viewing that cut into creative activi- 
ties. 

Especially in the suburbs our parents report fantastic 
busyness and an overorganized life. The suburban wife 
sometimes complains that the absence of her commuting 
and traveling husband has loaded her shoulders with com- 
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INTERPRETATION OF SEX IN THE CHURCH'S 








PARENTS 
PASTORS 


But both emphasize 
— HELP TO PARENTS TO DO THE JOB 


— DIRECT EDUCATION ON SEX ETHICS © 
FOR YOUTH. 


munity responsibilities in addition to disciplinary and man- 
sized homemaking chores. Mothers and fathers in all locales 
protest that both community and church scatter family 
members and tear the family apart. 

Listen to two of them as they speak of the pressure: “As 
children get older, parents operate as chauffeurs. I think the 
mothers are particularly called upon to participate in so 
many activities—civic, school, and church—and they feel as 
if they are very worth-while things that they'd like to do. 
But, on the other hand, once you get into those activities, 
you get caught up in them. I find myself getting quite tense 
with my children. I feel as if I'm slighting them.” 

Another says, “I feel there are an awful lot of obligations 
outside the home, and it’s hard to be with your family 
enough to get real close to them and have these discussions 
or talks. Many of the misunderstandings are just quick little 
passes that are made about problems when the children or 
parents are on their way out.” 

The Little Leagues, school clubs, PTA, church choirs, 
Scouts, 4-H, and church committees were often mentioned 
as the types of groups which contribute to the rush and 
confusion which aroused our parents. In contrast, the rec- 
reational and fraternal groups of the parents were seldom 
considered burdensome. 

Their resentment increases because, in the face of these 
many demands upon family time and energy, parents find 
that tensions mount, communication deteriorates, and family 
freedom is crowded aside in a seemingly relentless schedule, 
No doubt communities are overorganized, and churches, 
in their awkward scheduling of events and their emphasis 
upon “meetings instead of meeting,” do needlessly separate 
family members. But there may be additional reasons for 
the “rat race” in which our parents seem caught. (Continued) 
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Then there is sex. Widespread confusion about ethics 
and values testifies to the urgent need for the church to 
understand and communicate a positive Christian view of 
sex. Moralistic condemnation, too long the church's stock- 
in-trade, is not sufficient, say perceptive parents. Nor is it 
adequate, they remind us, to utter vague references to “pu- 
rity,” “sin,” and the like. 

Generally speaking, in the area of sex we have been 
generally speaking. The majority of pastors and parents 
see the importance of concrete Christian help here, espe- 
cially for young people. But, significantly, one-third of our 


fathers and mothers wonder if the church can deal help- 
fully with the area at all. Says one disillusioned man, “You 
know what the pastor is going to say before you go to him 
—so why go?” Fortunately, many pastors have been made 
sensitive through counseling training to the human strug- 
gles and emotions which saturate sexual conflicts. 

This study reveals, among other things, that the church 
must deal with facts from the perspective of faith. Writes 
one pastor of an upper middle-class church in suburbia: 
“The past eighteen months have brought the problem of 
teen-age shotgun marriages and illegitimacies home to me. 
During this time, at least five of our high-school young 
people have been caught in this trap. The Baptist minister 
says the situation is the same in his church. Some of these 
young people are our leaders.” 

This trend is sweeping the country. In 1958, more than 
200,000 illegitimacies were reported; about one out of five 
first-born children was conceived before the marriage of 
father and mother. These are but obvious indications of a 
changed sexual ethos—and the church has not faced 
squarely. With the breakdown of community controls, 
weakening religious loyalties, widespread use of cars, and 
availability of contraceptives, and the constant bombard- 
ment of sex stimuli in our mass media, Christian parents rec- 
ognize that they must do more than exhort, “Now be good 
children,” as their teen-agers leave the door for their dates. 
This study indicates that we need to put embarrassment 
aside and think theologically and educationally about sex, 
this greatly misused gift of God to his children. 

It was David Riesman in his book The Lonely Crowd 
who coined the useful concept of “the other-directed,” 
meaning those who habitually accept the standards and in- 
fluence of others in their living rather than thinking through 
their own values or living by a tradition. Such persons, he 


says, have developed a kind of personal radar system to 
catch signals of approval before they act. Fewer there are 
who possess their own inner gyroscope that helps them 
keep balance in the midst of clamorous demands. 

From our study of Presbyterian parents in twenty sub. 
urbs throughout the U.S.A., we conclude that this picture 
is not much overdrawn. The eagerness for social acceptance; 
the admission of parents that they are unsure of their values 
and uncertain in making choices; the almost compulsive 
desire to please their children and their associates—all these 
are evidence of “other-directedness.” “We parents,” says a 


What Family Problems Do Presbyterian 
Parents Confront Most Frequently? 


+. TV and radio program eootlicts 


2. Teo fittle time spent together ev family. 
3. Recreation and leisure time problems. 


A. How children are diciptined 


et teas eS 
Husband's job and its demands. 


Lack of closeness between brothers 


father, “don’t know what we want, or what we want for 
our children. How can we help them to choose?” 

Responsible lay and ordained leaders are discovering 
that proclaiming the gospel to an other-directed generation 
is a difficult business. Paul's words in Romans 12:2 seem to 
fall on deaf ears: “Do not be confermed to this world but 
be transformed by the renewal of your minds, that you may 
prove what is the will of God, what is good and acceptable 
and perfect.” These troubled leaders are suggesting a num- 
ber of questions for Christian parents. 

Does our busyness and time-conflict tell us that we really 
don’t have within us a hierarchy of values which could 
guide our choices? Says D. T. Niles, the famed theologian 
and preacher from Ceylon, “It is irresponsible . . . to think 
that Christians can find time and money and strength for 
everything that everybody else does, and that with spare 
money in spare time and with spare strength they can 
serve the ends of God’s Kingdom. The great pearl is 
bought only by selling small pearls (Matthew 13: 45-46). 
Where no pearl has been sold, there obedience to the de- 
mand of the Kingdom has not begun.” 

To what extent are the activities of our children and 
ourselves primarily motivated by social status and accept- 
ance? Why are children’s hours so filled that they never 
have time to be alone? Why is social precociousness prized 
even to the extent of nylons and dances in the fifth grade? 

Is it possible that in spite of our yearning for “together- 
ness” we really can’t stand it? Is real association in the 
family so painful that we run away through a plethora of 
outside activities? Without the forgiveness of Jesus Christ 
who sets us to a common task, we tend to hide from one 
another. For “togetherness” without candid communica- 
tion is barren and leads only to a family “curved in upon 
itself.” 
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Coedueational 
Colleges 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE  gccrcitited 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business. industry. law. medicine, 
Ministry. social service, etc. Located in ‘south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘“‘work plan.’ Carlinville, i. 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Christian liberal arts approach to preparation for 
business. teaching, graduate and professional schools. 
Address inquiries: Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
lowa. 


THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional! cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science. Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 





Pal rl a4 . . a 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER | ®:sy- 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry. music, science, teaching. Dept. PM., Direc- 
tor of Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducationa! liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800. 
Write Director cf Admissi H + Indi 





J ~ 7 ‘CE Highest 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE ©, 2ighest.., 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry. engineering, law, medicine, ministry. so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 
ilinois College, Department A, Jacksonville, Mlinois 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Wooded campus surrounded by 
estates in one of the nation’s 
finest suburban communities 
Central emphasis placed on 
great teachers as the core of 
student-centered education 
Presbyterian affiliated: enrol- 
ment limited to 800: liberal 
arts. College Board tests re- 
quired for admission 

Write Box PL.. Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, Ilinois 


75 YEARS of Academic Excellence 


with a Christian bay isis 
A friendly personal Liberal Arts College 

in Minnesota's Twi n Cities 
Pre-professional preparation 

for business. the professions, 

government 

1500 Student. coeducational— 

in the land of 
Harvey M 

Saint ir 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
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MARYVILLE COLLEGE 

Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 7 students emphasizing high 
scholarship. low expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write ®resi- 
dent Ralph Waldo Lioyd, Box B, Maryville, Tenn. 


4 ul wre : Fully 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY = ,.72"'¥..4 
Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences: business 
and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music and education, Paul L. McKay, President, 
Decatur, i. 


N ‘ y fe Monmouth 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE iMihnais 
Founded in 1853. A co-ed, United Presbyterian Col- 
lege of high accreditation featuring a complete in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional training in pre- 
prof. courses. the sciences, teaching, bus. admin., 
fine arts, and the ministry. Robt. W. Gibson, Pres. 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


Unite i Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-vr. Liberal Arts & 

mence. Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
usiness Administration. Home Economics, Elemen; 
tarv & Secondary Education 

Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 


P AR K Cc ILLEGE Presbyterian. 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
ric sum Fully accredited. International student 
Pere Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
& sonal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 

rite Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 
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STERLING COLLEGE ne 
Co-ed, Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof., teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high scholastic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: Admi lor, Sterling, Kans. 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 

of the Alamo. Near Mexico. Gulf Coast, 

famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 

Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 

ly accredited. Six degrees, through 

master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
collegiate athletics. 
“America’s most mod- 
ern university cam- 
pus.”’ 


Laurie, President 
, San Antonio, Texas 


James 
Trinity 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 

Disincive. Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 


ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 


U S A Largest Presbyterian- 

L affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business. music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

” fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses. national fraternities and 
sororities. Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WRITE Wise "Oflome 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE F93i¢°¢ 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts. sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial. and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College. noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesburg, Pa. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
United Presbyterian. 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 
ee Arts College of 11: 50 students. Degrees: B.A., 

. S. and M.S. in Educ.. B.B.A.. B.M and B.M. 
Educ 60 miles North of Pittsburg gh ———— in 1852 
Write: Director of Admi New Pa. 


WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 


Director of 
Admissions 








ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
small classes. Majors in 24 areas. Modern campus. 
Write: Box L2, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


School 


of Nursing 
PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 


HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1959. Two vears Basie Nursing Educa- 


program: 


tion; One vear Interneship. For information 
write: Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Women’s 
Colleges 
BEAVER COLLEGE—Pyestyteian 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
4 Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S.. B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charies. Missouri. 


WILSON COLLEGE 

A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary. secondary teaching: pre-nursing, 
pre-medical. Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Est. 1869. 
Write: Wilson College, Box hhambersburg, Pa. 


Men’s College 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,22%22;,22- 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry. Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial. Me- 
chanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. Schoo! of Inter- 
national Affairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 


Coedueational 
Preparatory 
WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through Dual Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744. 


Boys’ 
Preparatory 
BLAIR ACADEMY p,cxiyierian aitiation: 


Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, master, Box 75, Blairstown, N.J. 





Jot Academic 
Outstanding preparation for latest college entrance 
requirements starting Tth, 8th & 9th grades. Only 
boys of good or above average ability acceptable. 
Boys taught fundamental subjects early includin 


Sciences, Mathematics. English Composition an 
Foreign Languages: in small classes by men teachers. 
tae ee ee ee 
prog under flex ible 
127th yr. For “Why Fundamentals Early?” write 


Box 611, PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 


. N.Y. 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE?:23¢¢"!; 
ACADEMY av 780. A Christian education with 


hasis on college preparation. 
Grades 9-12. Coed. All students participate in work 
program. Workships, scholarships av ailable 2. C atalog F. 
T. Henry Pres... Tenn. 
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Church Membership Gain 
Passes Population Growth 


Reversing the ,1957 trend, church 
growth in 1958 was faster than the 
growth of the gentral U.S. population. 

In 1957, official church figures showed 
American church membership as gaining 
nine-tenths of one per cent, while the 
national population rose 1.7 per cent. 
In contrast, 1958 showed the same pop- 
ulation rise of 1.7 per cent, but church 
growth had rocketed up to 5 per cent. 

As in previous years, the compilation 
of church statistics was made by the 
Bureau of Research and Survey of the 
National Council of Churches. The fig- 
ures for 1958 show membership in all 
faiths totaling 109,557,741. This is 63 
per cent of the nation’s estimated popu- 
lation last vear of 173.374,000—the high- 
est ratio of church membership to 
population in American history. Two 
hundred and fifty-one religious bodies in 
District of Co- 
lumbia are included in the survey. Alaska 
included for the first 
year figures for Hawaii will be requested. 

During 1958 the reporting churches 


gained 5.368.063 new members. In 1957 


forty-nine states and the 


was time; next 


the gain was 964,724; this relatively 
small rise marked the first time in recent 
years that the ratio of church member- 
ship to population actually dropped: 
1956 showed a 62 per cent ratio, which 
during 1957 fell to 61 per cent. 

One religious group, the Jewish con- 
gregations, listed neither gain nor loss 
over 1957; for two vears the Jewish 
community has reported 5,500,000 mem- 
bers. Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Eastern Orthodox groups all reported 
substantial gains, listing the following 
total memberships: 


NG 2s nce dee guna 61,504,669 
Roman Catholic ....... 39,509,508 
Eastern Orthodox ...... 2,545,318 


Before these figures can be interpreted 
accurately, however, an adjustment must 
be made to allow for the fact that the 
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Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches count baptized infants as mem- 
bers, while most Protestant communions 
count only those who have been con- 
firmed at age thirteen or over. As many 
American families include one or more 
baptized children under the age of thir- 
teen, this makes a significant difference 
in the meaning of the official figures re- 
ported by the churches. 

In earlier vears PresByTERIAN LIFE 
editors worked out a rule-of-thumb ratio 
which still conforms to population facts: 
For every two church members over 
confirmation age, there is one baptized 
child who is counted in the membership 
of Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, 
Episcopalian, and Lutheran Churches, 
but is not included in the membership 
totals issued by most Protestant 
Churches, including those of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

To render the officially published fig- 
ures really comparable, one constituent 
should be added to every two members. 
This would raise the Protestant total 
given above to roughly 86,840,000. The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A.. of- 
ficially reporting 3.094.633 members, 
actually has somewhat more than 4,642.,- 
000 constituents when children under 
thirteen are counted. Following are the 
estimated constituency totals of major 
Protestant Churches with baptized chil- 
dren included: 


Methodist ....... ..... 14,506,000 
Southern Baptist ...... 13,803,000 
National Baptist Con- 
vention U.S.A., Inc. ... 
United Presbyterian 
U.S.A. 
National Baptist Con- 
vention of America ... 
United Church of Christ. . 
Protestant Episcopal .... 
Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) .. 
United Lutheran ....... 
Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod ...... 


7,500,000 
4,642,000 
4,003,000 
3,281,000 
3,042,286 


2,915,000 
2,293,902 


2,234,844 


Japan: 
A Century of Protestantism 


One hundred years ago, in May, 1859, 
the first Protestant missionaries landed 
in Japan, a few years after Commodore 
Perry had “opened the door” with his 
battleship. They were the Reverend 
John Liggins and the Reverend Chan- 
ning Moore Williams. Episcopalians. The 
same year they were followed by a 
Presbyterian, the Reverend James Cur 
tis Hepburn, and by ministers of Dutch 
Reformed and Baptist Churches. 

Today in Japan there are about 600, 
000 Christians in over 3.000 churches. 
During 1959 manv events will serve to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of Protestant mission work in Japan. 
Climax of the observance will come the 
first week in November with the “Cen- 
tennial Assembly” planned by the Na- 
tional Christian Council of Japan. Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, will 
address a mass meeting at the historic 
Fujimicho United Church. Later a wor- 
ship service of all denominations will be 
conducted. 

After the service, official ceremonies 
commemorating the beginning of Prot- 
estant work in Japan will be held, with 
Japanese government officials expected 
to take part. 

Among American participants will be 
representatives from The United Presby- 
terian Church, The Methodist Church, 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
Reformed Church in America, and the 
National Council of Churches’ Division 
of Foreign Missions. 

Other events of the week will include 
a mass youth rally and worship service 
in the Tokyo Gymnasium, a reception for 
ministers and laymen from Japanese 
churches overseas and for retired min- 
isters, a Christian women’s rally, and a 
festival of Christian music featuring sev 
eral large choirs. 

“Evangelism by Every Christian” is 
the 100th anniversary key objective. In 
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spite of the “tears, triumphs, and daring 
faith” of the early pioneers, numerical 
growth of Christianity has not been spec- 
tacular. In contrast, one Buddhist-related 
group has gained more than 3,000,000 
members in six years. 

A number of evangelistic crusades are 
to take place during the centennial year 
in Tokvo, Yokohama, and other cities, 
led by almost 2,000 pastors and mis- 
sionaries enlisted by The National Chris- 
tian Council of Japan. Many are re- 
nowned missionaries, including Dr, E. 
Stanlev Jones; the Reverend Koji Honda, 
one of Japan’s outstanding evangelists; 
Dr. Harold E. Street; and Chinese mis- 
sionary Dr. Timothy Dzao. 

Special radio and TV programs over 
seventy-five stations are planned. More 
than 400 churches are distributing litera- 
ture throughout Tokyo. Nine teams of 
college students are working in “pioneer” 
areas, distributing 9,350 New Testa- 
ments and Gospel portions. 

United Presbyterians will be rep- 
resented at the Centennial Assembly by 
Dr. Henry Little, Jr., Secretary for work 
in Japan, and by Dr. Margaret Shannon, 
Associate Secretary for the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 
Seventy-one United Presbyterian fra- 
ternal workers are in Japan engaged in 
educational and evangelistic work. Sev- 
eral U.P. women participating in the 
1959 Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation Air Tour to Japan 
will observe the celebrations. 

International Christian University in 
Tokyo has been called the “crowning 
achievement” of the Protestant move- 
ment in Japan. Historian Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, president of the University’s 
foundation, writes: “In this Centennial 
Year of the introduction of Protestant 
Christianity to Japan, the International 
Christian University can be regarded as 
helping to fulfill the dreams of the ear- 
liest missionaries.” Our first missionary, 
James Hepburn, founded a school in 
Tokyo; his wife began the first school 
offering occidental learning for girls. 

The University now has 683 students 
and fifty-four full-time faculty members. 
In the second graduating class 121 stu- 
dents received degrees. Fifteen Prot- 
estant denominations support the Uni- 
versity through its foundation in New 
York, 


The value of the University to the 


Protestants of Japan is summarized by 


Dr, Latourette: “With its high academic 
standards, and its facilities for both men 
and women, the International Christian 
University in Japan ‘seeks to carry on 
what the pioneers began.” 
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Japanese children sing for United Pres 
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in unevangelized area of Japan. Throughout countryside a growing group of 
Christians is being developed by means of worship services, Bible study groups. 





Audrey Smith of Princeton, New Jersey, and Keiko Hirano of Japan chat near 


church building on campus of International Christian University, Tokyo. Several new 


buildings 


have been added 


to 


the University, 


including a religion center. 
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Carpentry is one of the trades taught 
at school for refugee young people in 
Austria. Many have lost both parents. 


Director Heinrich Kaltenbach admires 
metal replica of World Council of 
Churches’ symbol made by one student. 


Cabinetmaking students build a bed. 
The school is fully accredited, and 
graduates earn over-average salaries. 
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FOR TEEN-AGE REFUGEES: 


Home and School | 


A special report by NaNcy LAWRENCE 


. ery Austria—One of the most 
tragic aspects of the world’s refugee 
problem is the suffering inflicted upon 
children and youth. 

Arbitrarily uprooted by their parents’ 
frantic bid for freedom during the forma- 
tive years of their lives, they lose not only 
the stability of family life, but in many 
cases the opportunities for education. 
Inevitably, too, the majority must pay 
heavily in damage to their emotional— 
and often physical—health. 

Aware of these problems for the thou- 
sands of refugee youth in Austria, the 
World Council of Churches in 1953 es- 
tablished a vocational training and 
boarding school in Spittal, in the south- 
ern Alpine district, to care for teen-age 
refugee boys and girls who either had 
come into the country alone or for some 
reason could not remain with their par- 
ents. Despite the austerely simple con- 
ditions under which it operates, the 
school has earned a superior professional 
reputation and has had unusual success 
in the rehabilitation of youth in its care. 

Recently I visited the school to talk 
with its staff and students. 

“Would you like to meet one of our 
younger boys?” Heinrich Kaltenbach, 
Protestant layman who has guided the 
school’s unique destiny since it was 
started, motioned to an assistant and 
said something in German. 

The dark-haired, sturdy teen-ager who 
entered the office a few minutes later 
was, despite his serious, almost solemn 
expression, only fifteen years old. His 
name was Laszlo, and he had been living 
at the school since April. It was the long- 
est period of time he had spent in one 
place in three years. He was training to 
be a carpenter. 

Laszlo seemed anxious to tell his story; 


sermon a cea ees det 


but it grew slowly on the bare bones @ 
the facts, with many halting pauses # 
he struggled to put it into words, 

He had come from Hungary, one df 
the tens of thousands who crossed the 
snow-covered plains in the bitter day 
following the abortive October “revolw | 
tion” of 1956. He had left his home 
village near Budapest with his parents, | 
but near the border a Communist patrol | 
sighted them and began shooting. Laszlo | 
escaped by running into a thicket of 
trees and lying face down in the snow 
for more time than he can remember. | 
Later, he continued alone and crossed | 
the border at Andau. He never saw his 
parents again. He was twelve years old | 
at the time. 

His life since then has been a night- 
mare of homelessness. Without family | 
or relatives, he was shifted from one | 
refugee camp to another, For a time 
he was registered with one of the refugee | 
aid agencies, Then there appears to have 
been a time when no one had direct re- 
sponsibility for his welfare, and he just 
drifted. Early last spring Laszlo came to 
the attention of a World Council refugee | 
worker, who arranged to have him en | 
rolled at the Spittal Training School. 

That was five months before—a short | 
time, but long enough for him to confide | 
some of his problems and experiences | 
and to start feeling at home. 

A World Council publication de | 
scribes the situation of refugee children | 
in these words: . 

“Tt was not that kindness was lacking: 
children were clothed and fed; welfare 
supplies flowed in a never-ending stream; 
‘charity’ was always apparent; but in the 
overcrowded, demoralizing camps, 4 
new type of ‘street urchin’ was being 
reared—children who learned to tive by 
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Refugee boys in Austria study metalmaking as a livelihood. They are two of seventy-three teen-age boys and girls, mostly 
escapees from Iron Curtain countries, studying at Spittal Training School, a World Council of Churches’ project in Austria. 


their wits, who knew that somehow 
they were different, that they were mem- 
bers of a community whom other people 
pitied. It seemed to them that nobody 
really cared to find the way to give them 
the rights and privileges and opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by normal children. 

“No one wondered when children 
went wrong; when the illegitimate birth 
rate amongst teen-age girls went soaring 
high; when teen-agers were always be- 
fore the police court for petty crime. 
This was the price of camp life, of the 
modern slum, the insecurity, the fear and 
hopelessness.” 

Nine years ago the World Council of 
Churches’ refugee staff in Austria set 
about finding a solution to this complex 
of problems. They conceived it as pri- 
marily educational, a program in which 
refugee youth could “achieve a disci- 
plined life.” 

The Training School was started with 
a handful of pupils in two old barracks 


set in the midst of a cluster of sprawling _ 


squat shacks outside Spittal. The bar- 
racks were donated to the project by 
the British occupation army. Grants from 
the World Council and the Ford Foun- 
dation provided for thé purchase of ma- 
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chinery, tools, bedding, and other 
essentials needed to get the school under 
way. 

The first staff member was its present 
director, Herr Kaltenbach, an engineer 
who was a former officer of the Hun- 
garian air force and himself a refugee. 
Of the eight other staff members assem- 
bled, all but one are also refugees and, 
in their own countries, had been master 
craftsmen in the trades they now teach. 

The curriculum provides a three-year 
apprenticeship in a choice of carpentry 
and cabinetmaking, metalwork, or black- 
smith training. For the girls there is a 
two-year course in the basics of home- 
making—cooking, sewing, preserving, 
and machine knitting. 

In addition both boys and girls study 
a language (usually German), hygiene, 
history, and geography. There is an ath- 
letics program, and the boys have a brass 
band. 

Today the school has an enrollment 
of sixty-six boys and seven girls, ranging 
in age from fifteen to eighteen and rep- 
resenting the three major faiths. Of the 
sixty-six boys, twenty-five are Hungar- 
ians who came into Austria after the 
1956 “revolution.” The others are Greek, 


“a —. 
aa 


Yugoslav, Czech, Bulgarian, and Rus- 
sian, The majority of the girls are Yugo- 
slav. All of them have come from the 
poorest of circumstances. 

Ermela is typical of the girls at the 
school. Dark-eyed, intelligent, and at- 
tractive, she fled alone from her home 
in a satellite country a year ago, at the 
urging of her parents, to seek the educa- 
tion denied her by government authori- 
ties because her father was not “politi- 
cally respectable’—he was owner of a 
mill. 

When she arrived in Austria, she took 
a job as a domestic, working in the eve- 
nings for bed and board, and attending 
school during the day. The pressure of 
the long hours, however, affected her 
health, and she had to stop work. When 
WCC refugee workers discovered her, 
she was living with a family in a refugee 
camp without the proper feod or medi- 
cines and without any hope of ever being 
able to complete her education. 

Almost without exception former pu- 
pils of the school have settled into jobs 
and have become responsible members 
of the community, whether they have 
stayed in Austria or resettled abroad. The 
school has full accreditation by the 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Your money in Presbyterian Annui- 


ties works “full time” for you. It 
works now to earn for you a good 
return as long as you live; and it also 
works for you and those you love, 
now and in the future, in the never 
ending work of the Church. 

Your money thus serves a purpose 
far above and beyond the ordinary 
business use—producing just as effec- 
tively for you now, but even more 
richly in the future for those who will 
gratefully remember your generosity. 

And you may purchase a Presby- 
terian Annuity with proven security 
and safety, sure of a generous return 
paid with unfailing regularity as long 
as you live, for Presbyterian Annui- 
ties have a record of successful opera- 
tion for over 70 years. 

With so much to gain for yourself 
and others in Presbycerian Annuities, 
mail the attached coupon for com- 
plete details. 











ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 


ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 


or inheritance tax—ne re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
2 +4 2 hon fees—no medical examination—no age 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 


70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 
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NEWS 


Austrian government, which means that 
graduates are on an equal footing with 
their Austrian counterparts in competing 
for jobs, and the quality of their work 
has consistently brought them a higher- 
than-average starting wage. 

But World Council workers know 
that at best the school is no real substi- 
tute for homes and families lost. Despite 
success,° the realities of 
budget keep life on a starkly simple 
level. Living quarters are monastically 
bare, meals are of the plainest variety, 
facilities are inadequate, and no boy or 
girl at Spittal can indulge his fanev in 
the whims and foolish delights of the 
average teen-ager, 

Yet WCC refugee workers see a con- 
tinuing need for the program. The school 
has embarked on a building program; 
modern living quarters are being con- 
structed on an adjacent lot at a projected 
cost of $103,000. The foundations have 
been laid, and the walls are rising. But, 
although the boys themselves are mak- 
ing and fitting the woodwork and iron- 
work (and will also make most of the 


its unusual 


furniture ), construction has been halted 





| many times because of the lack of funds 


to purchase supplies. The most optimistic 


| present conjecture is that it will take at 


/least another full year to complete the 


dormitory. When it is finished, work will 


| be started on new workshop facilities. 
| When completed, the new school will 
| be equipped to accommodate up to three 
| hundred pupils—more than three times 
| the present enrollment. 


In the meantime, it is the concern of 
the Spittal School to give to the children 


_of courageous men and women the help 





they need to become full-fledged, con- 
tributing citizens of whatever country 
becomes their final destination and 


home. 


Charles Tudor Leber: 
Pioneer of the New Day 


On September 28, 1959, the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions of The United Presbyterian Church, 
together with friends from every part of 
the earth, met in the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York to share in a me- 
morial service for Dr. Charles Tudor 
Leber, former General Secretary of the 
Commission, who died this summer at 
the age of sixty. 

The Commission also prepared a me- 
morial minute for its late leader, The 
minute reads, in part, as follows: 


“On the thirtieth day of July, 1959, 





Charles Tudor Leber died in Sao Pauly 
Brazil, while attending the Eighteenj, 
General Council of the [World Presby. 
terian] Alliance. . Thus, in the mid. 
stream of the life of the Church in jt 
ecumenical mission, he was called by 
his Lord into a place of larger usefyl. 
ness in His eternal Kingdom. 

“It has often been said that, when God 
has a job to be done in his Kingdom 


earth, he prepares a man of his ow} 


choosing to do it. This was graphical) 
and dramatically true of Charles Tudo 
Leber. Born in a Christian home in Balti. 


more, Maryland, he received his early’ 
training in Christian faith and service ip | 
the Brown Memorial Church of that city | 
under the pastoral leadership of a great’ 


world Christian, Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, 
There he gained his fundamental con. 
cept of the nature and wisdom of th 


Church. 





Charles Tudor Leber 


“With the inspiration of this training 
he attended the youth conference a 
Silver Bay, where he came under th 
influence of one of the dynamic young 
preachers of that day, Henry Hitt Crane 
Thus he was confronted by the challenge 
to dedicate his life to the ministry o 
Christ in His Church. From that time 
on, through his years of study in Johws 
Hopkins University and Princeton Theo 
logical Seminary, he continued to grow 
not only knowledge, but in under 
standing and appreciation of the Chureb 
and its world mission. 

“In each of his three pastorates, i0 
Trenton, New Jersey, in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Charles Leber demonstrated his God- 
given abilities as an interpreter of the 
Truth of God’s Word in large and com 
vincing terms, as a self-giving pastor, 
ministering to individual souls in the al 
most limitless variety of human needs. 
and as a wise and effective administrator, 
leading his parishes to ever new heights 
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of material and spiritual achievement in 
their own communities and in their par- 
ticipation in the world-wide mission. 

“Because of his demonstrated effec- 
tiveness in these many areas, and espe- 
cially because of the leadership he had 
taken in interpreting the Church’s larger 
mission to his community and his Pres- 
bytery, in 1936 Charles Leber was called 
to the Executive Staff of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. ... As a Secretary 
of the Board, he was called upon for a 
brief period to accept responsibility for 
administrative work overseas. Then .. . 
he was asked to undertake service in the 
field of promotion. . .. In 1944 the Board 
elected him Chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Executive Staff 
and in 1952 General Secretary of the 
Board. It was in these positions and in 
the stress and strain of these years during 
and following the Second World War 
that he came to see so clearly the reality 
of the new day in the mission of the 
Church... . 

“Across these succeeding years, in the 
midst of all sorts of racial tensions, na- 
tionalistic aspirations, social revolutions, 
and economic and _ political upheavals, 
Charles Leber has continued to work un- 
tiringly and creatively for, and in, and 
through the Church as a sacred partner- 
ship in service. He has maintained that 
there is but one Head, Christ Jesus, and 
under Him we are all equal ‘fellow- 
workmen for God,’ wherever we labor 
and whatever our role. Because of this 
basic conviction and the attitude and 
spirit which it generated, he has bound 
together all of the members of the staff 
and all of the members of the Board 
or Commission into a sacred fellowship 
with a sense of participation in the total 
task, 

“Under the imaginative, creative, and 
effective leadership of this man of God, 
our Church has taken a place of great 
influence in this new day of ecumenical 

. mission. By his God-given insight 
into the real meaning of the Church and 
the high calling of its ministry, he has 
had much to do in transforming ‘mis- 
sions’ into sister-Churches, and ‘foreign 
missionaries’ into fraternal workers as 
‘partners in obedience’ in the ecumenical 
mission. Not only in our own denomi- 
nation, but in . . . interdenominational 
he has 
taken his place as one of the champions 
of this new concept of unity in mission. 

“Thus, in the Providence of God, 
Charles Tudor Leber was made ready 


and ecumenical councils 
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for a great task, and by the guiding wis- 
dom and enabling power of that same 
God, he has fulfilled his task superla- 
tively well. Now, by that same God, he 
has been called to even higher labors. 
As Pastor Ring of Frankfurt, Germany, 
called to Brazil after hearing of Dr. 
Leber’s death, “God must be very secure 
about His Kingdom, taking away this 
faithful world-wide acting disciple, Dr. 
C. T. Leber.’ 

“It is in this confidence in God’s un- 
failing wisdom, love, and power that we 
record our gratitude for Charles Leber’s 
service, and offer our prayer for God's 
comforting and sustaining companion- 
ship with all of his loved ones now and 
through all the days to come.” 


New Ecumenical 
Commission Leaders Named 


The Reverend John Coventry Smith 
has been elected as general secretary of 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. 

Since 1952 Dr. Smith was associate 
general secretary for ecumenical mis- 
sion. He replaces the late Dr. Charles T. 
Leber, who died on July 30 in Brazil 
(see above). 

In his new post Dr. Smith will be the 
chief executive for the United Presbyte- 
rian overseas mission in forty-one coun- 
tries and for the interchurch relations of 
the denomination. This work involves 
more than 1,300 missionaries and fra- 
ternal workers; more than one hundred 
hospitals, dispensaries, and _ clinics; 
thirtv-seven colleges and _ universities; 
thirty-two theological seminaries; and 
hundreds of other institutions—secondary 
schools, technical schools, and rural 
training centers. 

A Canadian by birth, Dr. Smith was 
originally a minister of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America, but 
went to Japan fourteen years before 
World War II as a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Replacing Dr. Smith as associate 
general secretary for ecumenical mis- 
sion is Dr. T. Donald Black, formerly 
associate general secretary for adminis- 
tration. In his new post Dr. Black will 
direct the Division of Ecumenical Mis- 


‘sion in developing the Commission's 


overseas responsibilities in mission work. 

Dr. Black was chief executive for for- 
eign missions in the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America before the 
union of that communion with the Pres- 
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Medical research has discovered that 
overweight produces a 242 times greater 
risk of coronary trouble than if the 
weight is normal. 

If you have a heart condition, and 
are overweight, your doctor probably 
will place you on a reducing diet. 

Whether you’re overweight or not, 
your doctor may advise a low-fat diet, 
believing that cardiacs do better when 
they limit their intake of fats. 

But to keep your spirits high, your 
doctor wants you to enjoy as many of 
the good things of life as possible, in- 
cluding the “good things” of the table. 

That’s why so many physicians favor 
the use of delicious D-Zerta® Gelatin. 
Made without sugar, it has only 12 cal- 
ories a serving and is cholesterol-free. 

D-Zerta Gelatin comes in six fresh- 
tasting flavors for satisfying desserts and 
between-meal snacks. 

Why don’t you ask your doctor about 
D-Zerta Gelatin? He'll recommend it 
... and D-Zerta Pudding, too. D-Zerta 
is made by General Foods, makers of 
Jell-O® Desserts. Gelatin or Pudding— 
it’s available at grocery stores. 








Give Your Church 
THIS MEMORIAL 
ABOVE ALL! 


Memorial Bells by Schulmerich!® 
What a uniquely wonderful way 
to remember a loved one! And 
surely your church would ap- 
preciate receiving these pure- 
toned Schulmerich bells as a 
“living” reminder, too... as a gift 
from you...in your own name, 
Appropriate plaque, if desired. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
2811 9CARILLON HILL © SELLERSVILLE, PA. 







A Ringing Tribute! 
Loving! 
Living! 


Lasting! 


®Trademark of Bell 
Instruments Produced by 
Schulmerich Carillons inc. 
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John Coventry Smith 


byterian Church in the U.S.A. last year. 
He served his former church as a national 
missionary in Oklahoma for five years 
before undertaking his first work with 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 


Clergymen Approve 
Family Planning 


Strong support for family planning 
as part of the answer to the “population 
explosion” was expressed by a group of 
prominent Protestant and Anglican 
clergymen from nine countries, includ- 
ing the United States, in October. In 
the report of a study conference held in 
England and sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, the church- 
men called attention to the fact that the 
world “is presently experiencing an an- 
nual increase of fifty million persons.” 

In this situation, the report said, “God 
is calling upon us not to desert the eter- 
nal Christian truth, but to apply it to 
the changing circumstances of the mod- 
ern world.” 

The group noted that progress in 
science and agriculture would provide 
some aid in feeding the rapidly growing 
population of the earth, but added: “No 
acceptable solution seems in sight with- 
out responsibility taken by individual 
parents.” 

The report, prepared by clergymen 
from the United States, Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Holland, Germany, Swe- 
den, The Philippines, India, and Nigeria, 
asserted that there “appears to be no 
moral distinction between the means [of 
limiting conception] now known or prac- 
ticed.” 

Christian freedom and responsible 
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T. Donald Black 


parenthood, the report stated, enable 
“the husband and wife to decide, within 
the Providence of God, whether any one 
act of intercourse shall be for the en- 
richment or expression of their personal 
relationship only, or for the begetting of 
a child also.” 

As to how many children a family 
ought to have, the churchmen cited a 
number of considerations, including the 
right of children to proper care, and “the 
needs of the social order of which the 
family forms part . . . there are factors 
of special urgency in regions where a 
rapid multiplication of population co- 
exists with poverty, insufficient supplies 
of food, and other necessities of life.” 

The WCC study group's report was 
assailed by Jesuit theologian Father 
John Ford, speaking at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C. 
He attacked particularly the assertion 
that there is no moral difference between 
different methods of contraception. 

“There are many circumstances in 
which family limitation is a permissible 
aim,” Father Ford acknowledged, “but 
the use of the sterile period is essentially 
different morally from the use of artificial 
contraception because the former does 
not destroy the marriage act, but leaves 
it intact.” 

Last May the General Assembly of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
declared its approval of family planning 
(P.L., July 1). 

This General Assembly pronounce- 
ment was cited in Minnesota recently 
when the Minneapolis Presbytery pro- 
tested the refusal of the city’s Commu- 
nity Chest and Welfare Council to admit 
the local Planned Parenthood Associa- 
tion to membership. The presbytery, 


which comprises thirty-nine United Pres. 
byterian churches, quoted the General 
Assembly's stand on birth control ang 
added, “We ought not to be apologetic 
or afraid of being accused of bigotry by 
standing up for our rights in this mat. 
ter.” 


Presbytery Statement 
Misreported 


Nationwide misunderstanding of 4 
statement regarding Robert B. McNeill 
who was separated from his Columbus, 
Georgia, pastorate after a dispute over 
race relations, was claimed by minister 
Frank C. King, chairman of the commis. 
sion of Southwest Georgia Presbytery 
which dissolved the pastoral relationship 

Mr. King had beén widely reported 
as having said to parishioners of First 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.), Columbus, 
when announcing the McNeill dismissal, 
“The voice of the pulpit should be the 
voice of the congregation.” This, Mr 
King says, was a garbled quotation from 
the statement he read (P.L., July 15, 
1959). 

In the Presbyterian tradition, : 
minister in the pulpit is supposed to 
interpret the word and will of God, 
which may or may not harmonize with 
the sentiments of his congregation. 

The statement of presbytery, 
printed, said: “The time has now come 
when what has been the voice of the 
pulpit should also become the voice of 
the people of the church. . . .” Addressed 
to the congregation, this appeared to be 
a thinly-veiled endorsement of Mr. 
McNeill and a rebuke to his opponents. 
The statement praised Mr. McNeill’ 
“brilliant sermons, with their incisive 
analysis of present-day situations, . .. 
His responsibility has been to speak, and 
yours has been to hear. His task has been 
to lead, and yours has been to fol 
low. . . . If you fail to accept the chal- 
lenge as Christians and members of this 
church, only God himself knows what 
the result will be.” 

In spite of the moral support it gave 
to Mr. McNeill, the presbytery dissolved 
his relationship with First Church be 
cause “the interests of religion impera 
tively demand it.” 

In a more recent statement, the pres 
bytery makes it clear that opposition to 
Mr. McNeill from some members of his 
congregation “stemmed primarily from 
his efforts to relate the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to the current racial problem in 
our Southland.” 
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Not long after his dismissal, Mr. 
McNeill received calls from churches in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Charles- 
ton, West Virginia (P.L., September 15). 
He accepted the latter call, and is now 
pastor of Bream Memorial Presbyterian 
(U.S.) Church in Charleston. 


Churchman Questions 
TV-Radio Ethics 


An open letter to the top officers and 
directors of the four largest networks in 
the broadcasting industry was mailed in 
mid-October by the Reverend Lawrence 
McMaster, Jr., executive director of the 
Department of Radio and Television of 
The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. The letter, sent to Robert E. 
Kintner, Robert W. Sarnoff, Richard 
Davimos, Malcolm E. Smith, Jr., Frank 
Stanton, William S. Paley, Oliver Treyz, 
Leonard H. Goldenson, and John C. 
Doerfer, of the Federal Communications 
Commission, read as follows: 

“If those of us in the television min- 
istry of the Church were to stand by as 
silent observers of the recent TV quiz 
scandal, we would be guilty of a sin of 
omission. To be silent at this time would 
be to compromise our belief in honest 
broadcasting and the obligation of broad- 
casters to present the truth. Yet we are 
placed in an unfortunate position, for 
this scandal may well end in court, and 
we do not wish to prejudice public opin- 
ion against the individuals involved. Let 
us, therefore, address ourselves to the 
principles and basic causes. 


“Quiz shows are not new, but the big 
TV quiz shows differed from their more 
modest radio predecessors mainly in two 
things—the contestants themselves, and 
the fact that we could see them. The 
popularity of these programs 
strangely geared to the personalities of 
the men and women who competed on 
them. Several men and women had fame 
thrust upon them. It was instantaneous; 
the American people took them to their 
hearts. These people were the eggheads, 
charming and educated, The athletes, 
cops. and cowboys gave way to higher 
education, Millions of American boys 
and girls were brought face to face with 
a new image, a new hero: the intellec- 
tual. 


was 


“Most of these men and women were 
highly educated, well employed, adult, 
mature, civilized, and decidedly charm- 
ing human beings, and they quickly es- 
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Mrs. Illinois says try this 


HURRY-UP WAY TO 
HOMEMADE YEAST ROLLS 


“Just add Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
Bisquick®,” says Mrs. David Grimm, 

of Edwards, Illinois’ finalist in the 

Mrs. America* Contest. “And get home- 
made rolls you’d swear took hours. Only 
two ingredients, one rising! . . . the easiest 
way yet to get that wonderful flavor only 


yeast can give. But be sure to use 


Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. It rises so fast 


and keeps for months.” 


*Reg. Mrs. America Inc. 
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% cup warm water 
(not hot—105 to 115°) 
1 package Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast 
2% cups Bisquick 
Dissolve yeast in water. Mix in Bis- 
quick. Beat vigorously. Turn dough 
onto surface well dusted with Bisquick. 
Knead until smooth, about 20 times. 
Shape as desired, into crescents, rolls, 
etc. Place on lightly greased baking 
sheet. Cover with damp cloth. Let rise 
in warm place (85°) about 1 hour. Heat 
oven to 400° (moderately hot). Bake 
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HURRY-UP YEAST ROLLS 


10 to 15 minutes, until rolls are a rich 
golden brown. Then brush with butter 
or margarine. Makes 16. 


How to shape crescents: Roll dough 
into a 12-inch circle. Cut into 16 wedges. 
Beginning at wide side, roll toward 
point. Place on greased baking sheet 
with point underneath. 


FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST—ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INC. 
Sm ee nem me me eee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 
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Christmas Gifts 


that inspire... 


A POCKET PRAYER BOOK, 
WHITE DELUXE EDITION, by 
Ralph S. Cushman, contains 
prayers, quotations and 


poems. White imitation 
leather with gold edges, 
gold stamping. Vest pocket 
size, 144 pages. 75¢ 


YOUTH AT PRAYER, 
by Harold and Dorothy 
Ewing, especially prepared 
prayers and prayer-helps 
for youth. 3 x 5 inches, 
bound in imitation blue 
leather, 75¢ 


THE FAMILY AT PRAYER, 
special introduction by 
Hazen G. Werner, compiled 
by Abigail G. Randolph. 
Prayers for every member 








Deluxe Portable Seating 


by 
Heywood-Wakefield 
portable chairs pro- 
vide an economical, 
convenient means of 
obtaining additional, 
temporary seating 





of the family and for every 
family occasion. 128 pages, 
blue binding. 


Each book listed above 75¢, $7.50 a dozen (can 

_ be an assorted group). 
cover 50¢ each. Send also for a complete 

Christmas catalog. Order NOW from 


Sys Oygsr liven 


1908 Grand Avenue 


75¢ 


Name inscribed on 





The World's most widely used 
devotional guide 








capacity without sacrificing comfort 
or dignity of decor. Available in full- 
upholstered spring cushion models, 
semi-upholstered, and durable ply- 
wood, the entire line features welded 
tubular steel frame construction which 
assures years of extra service. Write 
for illustrated literature. 
HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
Auditorium Seating Division 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 











Nashville, Tenn. 
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NEWS 


tablished themselves as heroes of a sort, 
standing in their isolation booths alone, 
pitting their brains against the next ques- 
tion, much the same way the pitcher 
stands alone on his mound and faces the 
batting order of the opposing team. The 
contestants were induced to play a game, 
but the only criterion of right and wrong 
was last night’s rating. All was geared 
to this; next week’s question, next week's 
contestant, everything. including ethics, 
morality, and honor, was sacrificed for 
the rating. The one thing the show had 
to be was popular. Morality and truth 
were completely sacrificed to popularity. 

“To the men who are charged with the 
responsibility of buying, selling, produc- 
ing, and otherwise controlling the pro- 
graming that is seen in America, we have 
this to say: you must examine your re- 
sponsibility to the people. Your prime 
responsibility is not to the sponsor, or 
to the network, but to the people. The 
air is legally and rightfully theirs; vou 
have franchise only. This applies to all 
types of programs. By making popularity 
the main criterion, you have actually 


broken faith with the people. 


“Popularity is not only no criterion 
of quality; it is also not a method of 
discerning between good and evil. By 
deifying popularity you have permitted 
yourselves to be led so far from integrity 
that you drag the innocent with you and 
subvert in one week of exposure several 
years of image-building. Now the intel- 
lectual heroes of American youth are 
suspect, and you have relegated them to 
the level of fight-fixers, influence ped- 
dlers, racketeers. 

“This is a sharp example of relegating 
moral standards to complete relativism, 
a dangerous disservice to the American 
people. This makes it possible for truth 
and right to become whatever powerful 
organs or influence peddlers say they 
are. We urge you to re-evaluate con- 
stantly, as we must, the criteria for pro- 
graming in the light of basic 
principles. For us, these principles are 
the result of being confronted by the 
ringing honesty of the prophets of the 
Old Testament and the scorching hon- 
esty of Jesus Christ, as revealed in the 
Gospels. 


clear 


“We do not advocate censorship, as 
some will. Rather, we join with those in 
the industry who are applying the high- 
est standards of honesty and are earnestly 
trying to present life truthfully to the 
public.” 
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How Close Is Eastern 
Orthodoxy to Rome? 


Warning that “Communism is stronger 
than the Church now,” Metropolitan 
Antony Bashir, head of the Syrian An- 
tiochian Orthodox Church of North 
America, suggested recently that union 
of the world’s Roman Catholics and the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches may be an 
imminent possibility. “Eighty-three per 
cent of all Christians will be under one 
head” if this merger 
pointed out. But if Christendom remains 
divided, it “will be wiped out.” he pre- 
dicted, because “Communism is better 


is achieved, he 


organized than*we are.” 

Metropolitan Bashir has a long rec- 
ord of full cooperation with Protestant 
Churches; his communion is a member 
of both the National Council and the 
World Council of Churches. For many 
years he has advocated the reuniting of 
Christendom, and feels that the joining 
of nearly one billion Christians in the 


Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic ‘ 


traditions is the first step. 

He expressed a hope that Eastern 
Church leaders would attend the Ecu- 
menical Council being called by Pope 
John XXIII. The 900-vear division be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and the East- 
ern Churches, the Metropolitan said, is 
nearer to being ended today than ever 
before because “Pope John is the first 
Pope to make a public statement to the 
effect that the blame is not on one side 
alone.” 

Protestants, he had declared earlier, 
could not be expected to join the first 
phase of reunion because there are too 
many differences among them. “You 
know how free-thinking these people 
[Protestants] are. No one speaks for 
them. But if a majority of Christendom 
is united, this will inspire everyone.” 

In a more tangible way, Vatican 
Radio announced a meeting of ten Orth- 
odox and ten Roman Catholic represent- 
atives in Venice in 1960 “for theological 
discussions of interest to both Churches.” 
This announcement followed by several 
weeks an address by Pope John in which 
he said: “What joy and prosperity also 
in the civic and social fields for the whole 
world may be expected from religious 
peace and from the reconstituted Chris- 
tian family. Why would it not be pos- 
sible to unite those who are agreed on 
the exaltation of the most memorable 
fact of human history—the victory of 
civilization in the light of Christ?” 


Of People and Places 


VACATION RETREATS IN FLORIDA 
Ten consecutive one-week vacation 
retreats, from January 17 through March 
26, 1960, will be sponsored by the Synod 
of Florida, United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., at the Presbyterian Conference 
Center, Lake Placid, Florida, The Cep. 
ter is just off U.S. Highway 27, within 
easy access of both the Atlantic and the 
Gulf Coasts. Nationally known leader 
will conduct morning lecture-discussion 


periods, and evening vespers, Monday | 


through Friday. In the order in which 
they will direct the retreats, these lead. 
ers are: Dr. John Thompson Peters; Dr. 
Charles R. Ehrhardt; Dr. Richard Paul 
Greabel; Dr. L. K. Anderson; Dr. Paul 
C. Warren; Dr. J. Douglas Clyde; Dr. 
Theodore F, Romig; Dr. George Arthu 
Frantz; Dr. Charles T. Martz; and Dr, 
Robert Clyde Johnson. 

Leisure time can be spent boating, 
fishing, swimming, sight-seeing, and in 
playing tennis, golf, and shuffleboard. 
Adults and children are welcome for one 
or more weeks if accommodations are 
available. 

[Interested persons may write for full 
information to: Retreat Reservations, 
Presbyterian Conference Center, Lake 


Placid, Florida. ] 


HARD TO FIGURE OUT 

Wearing an Ojibway Indian _head- 
dress, the Reverend Stephen How of 
Formosa demonstrates his affinity for the 
Northern Ontario tribe he served as a 
Presbyterian Church of Canada mission- 
ary for fifteen months. The Indians, baf- 
fled on his arrival, told him: “We thought 


you were from another tride.” Newly- 


The Reverend Stephen How 
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appointed pastor of Park Royal Presby- 
terian Church, Clarkson, Ontario, the 
thirtv-two-year-old former architect-en- 
gineer plans to return to Formosa in a 
few years. He studied theology in Can- 
ada and was graduated from Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, in 1957. 


BLOOMFIELD PRESIDENT HONORED 

The Bloomfield (New Jersey) College 
and Theological Seminary honored its 
retiring president, the Reverend Dr. 
Frederick Schweitzer, when the corner- 
stone of a dormitory and dining room 
was laid in September. The new build- 
ing will be known as Frederick Schweit- 
zer Hall. During Dr. Schweitzer’s 
fourteen-year presidency, the student 
body has increased from thirty-five stu- 
dents to a 1959-60 enrollment of three 
hundred. A testimonial dinner, at which 
many church and civic leaders were 
present, followed the “hall-naming” cere- 
mony. Acting president of the Bloomfield 
College and Theological Seminary is the 
Reverend Dr. Lester H. Clee. 


SYNOD CONDUCTS INTERRACIAL CAMP 

Eight Negro teen-agers from North 
Carolina and Virginia were guests this 
past summer of Minnesota Presbyterian 
churches at a week-long camp attended 
by twenty-seven white youths from those 
congregations. For most of the South- 
erners it was their first trip North, and 
for all of them it was their first expe- 
rience at an interracial camp. 

Six-hour daily work projects included 
painting a barracks, the erection of a pic- 
nic shelter, and the development of an 
outdoor campsite. The Minnesota youths 
eagerly learned of living conditions under 
segregation, according to the Reverend 
J. T. Jones of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
one of three adults who accompanied 
the Southern group from Catawba and 
Atlantic Synods, United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 


HEALTH UNIT OPENS IN INDIA 

At the recent opening of Miraj (India) 
Medical Center’s first rural health unit 
in Malegaon, the town’s mayor presided 
at the ceremony, and the high-school 
principal made one of several speeches 
of appreciation for the establishment of 
a Christian health-improvement program 
in the community. Dr. M. A. Joglekar, 
Civil Surgeon of Sangli Government Hos- 
pital, also was on hand to inspect the 
health unit’s curtained.examining table, 
copper heater for children’s bath water, 
screened-off living quarters for an Indian 
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“Our Will gives our home to a 
retired minister and his wife.” 


You may wonder how Frank and I made this important decision. 

A few weeks ago we reviewed our affairs, to check our insurance and to see if 
our Will was up to date. ““We seem to have taken care of almost everything as we 
would wish,” Frank said. ““There’s just one thing we haven’t done....that’s to decide 
what happens to this house when we no longer need it.” 


Then I remembered reading an article in Presbyterian Life. It told about our 
retired Presbyterian ministers, and how many need homes. It explained that upon 
retirement, they have to leave a church-owned dwelling . . . and frequently are 
unable to finance the purchase of a home for their later years. 


We wrote the Board of Pensions to secure further information. They were most 
helpful and explained how we could provide in our Will that our home could be 
used for a retired minister or missionary. 


Frank and I studied the idea thoughtfully and prayerfully. Finally Frank said, 
“I’ve considered it from every angle, and if it’s agreeable with you, let’s Will our 
home to the Board of Pensions for a retired minister!” 


That’s how it happened . .. and now we're both finding that the contemplation 
of this gift is greatly enriching our lives. 





Why don’t you consider 
making your home avail- 
able to the Board for a re- 
tired servant of the Church 
by including it in your Will? 


‘ SRaefe hea eS 


If you wish to know more about how you 
might help, address correspondence to: 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27,N. Y. 


O 


For further information 


mail this coupon. No obli- 1 may be interested in helping to 


provide homes for retired ministers. 
Please send more information. 


The United Presbyterian Founda- 
tion and the Board of Pensions are 
co-operating in the Homes-for- 
Retirement Plan. 


fe ce ce ee ee ee ee ee oe 
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NEWS 


nurse and midwife, and quarters for 
health education. The small, modern 
plant includes a special food cupboard, 
smokeless cookstove, and shining lava- 
tory with a septic tank. 

Under the direction of Dr. Eugene H. 
Evans, a thirty-year veteran of service at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Vengurla, and at 
Miraj Medical Center, the nurse and 
midwife will dispense medicine, visit and 
teach in homes, deliver babies with the 
use of equipment supplied in UNICEF 
maternity bags, and distribute milk sent 
by American Protestants through Church 
World Service. Community service in 
the Malegaon area has been under the 
direction of the Reverend Forrest Conser, 
United Presbyterian evangelist and agri- 
cultural specialist. 


SALUTE TO NONAGENARIAN ELDERS 
Mr. William Graves, a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, 
Connecticut (the Rev. Donald Fisher 
Campbell, pastor), has been a church 
member for seventy-four years, and an 
elder for sixty-four years. He is ninety 
years young. 
@ Mr. William J. Reynolds, also ninety, 
has passed the sixty-eighth anniversary 
of his ordination an an elder of the Hope 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania (the Rev. John Jackson Brown, 
Jr., pastor). For most of the sixty-eight 
years Mr. Reynolds was also president of 
the church board of trustees. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

The Reverend Dr. Herman A. Klahr 

was recently appointed executive secre- 
tary, a newly inaugurated post, of the 
Executive and Field Service Commis- 
sion, United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
The commission is an interboard agency 
that provides a unified plan of executive 
and field service to serve the synods and 
presbyteries in forwarding the interest 
of the whole Church program in the 
judicatories. Dr. Klahr has resigned as 
secretary for National Missions field serv- 
ice, a post he has held since 1952. In 
addition he has served as recording sec- 
retary and budget chairman of the Com- 
mission since it was established in 1956 
by the General Assembly. 
@ Dr. Clarence E. Polhemus of Spokane, 
executive of the Synod of Washington, 
was elected chairman of the Board of 
National Missions Staff during the 
group’s last meeting, held at Knoxville 
College. 

Elected to serve with Dr. Polhemus 
as officers of the 200-member staff were: 
vice-chairman, Dr. Laurence W. Lange, 
personnel secretary of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions; secretary, Dr. Alexander 
Sharp, the board’s administrative secre- 
tary and budget director; and assistant 
secretary, Mrs. Mildred McLandress of 
the headquarter’s staff. 

The 1960 National Staff meeting will 
be held at Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, next September. 











Dr. E. C. Scott (left), recently retired Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., is pictured with his successor, Dr. James A. Millard, Jr. (right), and 
Mr. George Stratman, assistant to the Stated Clerk. Dr. Millard is a for- 
mer professor of homiletics at Austin (Texas) Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 








For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

160th. Slate Lick, R.D. 1, Freeport, 
Pa. (the Rev. James E. Latham, pastor). 

155th. Duncannon, Duncannon, Pa, 
(the Rev. Elwood F. Reeves, Jr., pastor), 

125th. First, Port Penn, Del. (the 
Rev. S. Royden Piper, pastor). 

First, New Brighton, Pa. (the Rev. 
Wilbur J. Matchett, pastor). 

110th. First, San Jose, Calif. (the Rey, 
Phil W. Barrett, pastor). 

90th. First, Grand Island, Nebr. (the 
Rev. John L. Shell, pastor). 

75th, First, Merriam Park, St. Paul, 
Minn. (the Rev. Stewart T. Robertson, 
pastor). 

First, Lonsdale, R.I. (the Rev. Jo- 
hannes K. Jespersen, pastor). 

50th. First United, Jerome, Idaho 
(the Rev. John Oldman, Jr.), pastor. 

First, East Rochester, N.Y. (the Rev. 
Willard Callsen Paul, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Rogers, Ark. (the Rev. Robert J. Mo- 
ser, pastor), of the redecorated sanctuary 
and a new chancel. 

Burbank Manor Community, Oak 
Lawn, Ill. (the Rev. Garth G. Barber, 
pastor), of an education unit. 

First, Coldwater, Mich. (the Rev. 
Charles F, Parsons, pastor), of Calvin 
Hall, an education building. 

First, Ashtabula, Ohio (the Rev. 
George A. Johnson, pastor), of a new 
education, administration, and fellow- 
ship building. 

Northminster United, formerly Cen- 
tral Presbyterian, New Castle, Pa. (the 
Rev. Henry B. Strock, Jr., pastor), of 
a completely furnished education unit. 
This completes a ten-year building pro- 
gram which includes a church building, 
with a fellowship hall and meeting 
rooms; and a manse. The area is land- 
scaped, and paving of the driveways and 
parking area is completed. 

Little Falls, Arlington, Va. (the Rev. 
Frank A. Erwin, pastor), of all units of 
its church plant. These include a recently 
completed sanctuary; a chapel; twenty- 
five classrooms; a fellowship hall; a 
kitchen; child-care facilities; offices; and 
a library. Plans are under way to convert 
the former library into a prayer room. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Trinity United, Leyden Township, 
Melrose Park, Ill. (the Rev. Russell R. 
Morgan, Jr., supply pastor), with sixty 
charter members. 
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DON PABLO’S 
LEGACY 


(Continued from page 11) 
campus in San Cristobal, a few miles 
from Quezaltenango. 

In February of this year, United Pres- 
byterian Missionary Stanley Wick and 
his colleague, Pastor Cruz Ordonez of 
the Evangelical Church of Guatemala, 
were on their way to a meeting of the 
Church’s Western Presbytery. 

The two friends were talking away in 
the rich, consonant-studded language of 
the Quiches. Then Pastor Ordonez said, 
“What would you think if we decided to 
have an Indian presbytery?” 

It didn’t take Stanley Wick long to 
answer. As director of the Quiche Bible 
Institute in San Cristobal, and as suc- 
cessor to Don Pablo, Stan Wick realized 


that this suggestion marked the begin- | 


ning of a new era in the history of the 
Quiches. He pledged his full support to 
Pastor Ordonez, and then learned that 
the Quiche Christians in his region had 
held a caucus and had decided to make 
this request of the national Church. 
Today the Maya-Quiche Presbytery 
of the Evangelical Church in Guatemala 
is a fact. The presbytery has only seven 
full-fledged churches, three ordained 
ministers, and a few hundred members, 


but it is moving ahead with a vigor and | 


maturity which belie its tender age. 


Already the group has sent one of its | 


members to an international, interchurch 
work camp for Indians held this summer 
in Ecuador. Plans have been made to 
sponsor and produce Christian radio 
programs in Quiche. Quiche congrega- 
tions in other parts of the country are 
asking how they can join the presbytery. 
And everywhere lively and healthy dis- 
cussions about the work of the Church 
are being carried on—in the Quiche lan- 
guage, of course. 

If Don Pablo Burgess had lived long 
enough to see the Quiche Presbytery be- 
gin, it would have been tribute enough. 
But he would have enjoyed almost as 
much the remark overheard by one of 
his colleagues a couple of years ago in 
an upland town. 

Don Pablo had just finished speaking 
in his usual charming and instructive 
way. As the audience broke up, one of 
the town officials, a particularly grim and 
proud man, muttered to himself, “What's 


the matter with us Guatemalans? This |’ 


foreigner knows more about our leaders 
and our history than we do.” This, too, 
is part of the legacy which Paul Burgess 
left not only to his beloved ladinos and 
Quiches but to his partners in ecumeni- 
cal mission, wherever they may be. 


Novemner 1, 1959 








My Sister is 


Hungry too! 


Hardly daring to hope, the little ones of 
China lift their eyes. Too often there is no 
one to see...no mother to dry their tears, 
no father to heal their hurts, for their 
parents have been torn from them by the 
horrors of war and famine. 

Thousands of these children are finding 
their way to Hong Kong, where Christian 
Herald’s Faith-Love Orphanage is waiting 
to make a real home for them. Here, they 
receive food and clothing, little chores to 
do—and most important —LOVE — and the 
wonderful chance of finding a foster parent. 

Your Share in the Future 

Do YOU want a little boy or girl—a home- 
less, love-starved child who may one day be 
a leader in China’s future ...a preacher, a 
teacher, a nurse or a statesman? 

For just ten dollars a month you can 
“adopt” a child . . . and save him for to- 
morrow through the miracle of your love. 
You receive a picture of him, the story of 
his life, and a description of his personal 
characteristics. You have the joy of cor- 
responding with “your” child yourself and 
receiving letters in reply. You may cancel 
the arrangement at any time, for nothing 
binds you but the heartstrings of a child. 

You don’t have to send a year’s support 
now, not even poe for six months. Just 
ten dollars will let us tell your child that 
somebody loves him. 


Will you “adopt” a child now? The 


cost to you is so very small but the 
reward is as big as a little child’s love. 


PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| Christian Herald 
Industrial Missions in China 
27 East 39th Street * Room 64 
| New York 16, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a “sponsor” for @ 
homeless child and send my child's pic- 
ture and case history as soon as possible. 
] I enclose $15 as my first month’s gift. 
I will endeavor to give $15 each month 
but I understand I may cancel the ar- 
rangement at any time 
) I enclose $180 as payment for a fuil 
year 
] I cannot provide complete support for 
a child, but I wish to have a share and 


RS ee 


ZONE... . STATE 
YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE 
ON INCOME TAX RETURNS 
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GUIDANCE & WISDOM 


Scripture Text 
Calendar 

First and Foremost 

For more than 45 years 

the Messenger SCRIPTURE 

Text CALENDAR has 

brought inspiration, 

beauty and instruction 

to homes throughout 

the world. Bible verses 

for every day, 13 full 

color religious art re- 

a Pa . productions, the 

* Oe ee story of each picture 

Stl and “a year with 

ss the Bible’’on every 

page. No one can esti- 

mate the daily Chris- 

tian influence of this 

calendar in your home. 

PRICES 
Single copy 45c 
3 copies $ 1.25 
12 copies 4.50 
25 copies 7.75 
50 copies 15.00 
100 copies 27.00 
Prices in larger quan- 
tities upon request. 

Church imprint if wanted. 

Ask to see Messenger’s 

Boxed Art Assortment 

of Scripture Text Christmas and Everyday Cards. 


.* 











Order M ger’'s calendars and Cards 
through your d inati | publishi 
house or Christian bookstore. 


MESSENGER CORPORATION 


DEPT. PL AUBURN, INDIANA 








Windows, windshields, etc. 

just glisten with this chemically treated 
Window Cloth. No powder, no paste, no 
mess. Leaves no film on either side. 
With proper handling, lasts for years. 
In handsome Gift Box. 

Many other quality RITZ Cloths available 
for the particular housekeeper. © 
Write for details. oa a 


SOHN RITZENTHALER, 73 Franklin St.,N. Y. 13 








ONROE FOLD-KING 
ooo) Sell, ic) 
TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, so- 

cial groups, attention! 

Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 

Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe all-new 

FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, with 

exclusive mew automatic folding and 

locking, super strength, easy seating. 

BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and 

chair trucks, platform-risers, portable partitions, 
bulletin boards. S2nd year. WRITE 

THE MONROE CO., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


























Does he see a lonely little Indian boy 
far from home and family or does Kee 
Begay see himself as a new kind of 
American? At school he is learning 
to speak English and become proficient 
in skills that will help him to a place in 
the outside world. Kee Begay often 
wonders: what is the outside world 
like? During his few short years, he 
has known only extreme poverty at 
home and a feeling of not belonging at 
public school. 


Unlike most of his non-Indian class- 
mates, Kee Begay has only the bare 
necessities which the school provides. 
His family can give him nothing. His 
father’s income depends on occasional 
employment in a sawmill or temporary 
work on a vegetable farm off the 
reservation. 


Must Kee Begay return to hopeless 
poverty? 
Encouragement for Kee Begay 


Save the Children Federation’s 
Indian Sponsorship Program aims to 


give such Indian children a more nearly 
normal social and educational experi- 
ence. It encourages and aids them to 
fulfill their roles as useful citizens of 
our nation. Your sponsorship means 
direct help to an individual child with 
such items as clothes, shoes, new books 
and a little spending money to buy 
toothpaste, soap—perhaps a class year- 
book. But most important, your corre- 
spondence gives the child spiritual 
values beyond calculation—hope, en- 
couragement, aspiration, morale. For 
a child like Kee Begay, finding his 
place in school is the first important 
step toward becoming a useful citizen. 


Won't you help a little Indian child 
to join the main stream of American 
life? These children with their great cul- 
tural heritage, their talents and skillscan 
contribute to a stronger America—if 
you care enough to be a friend. Use the 
coupon now to befriend an Indian child. 


SCF works through Tribal authori- 
ties among the Apache, Pima, Navajo. 
Papago, Mojave, and Pueblo Indians. 


SCF National Sponsors include: Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Herbert Hoover, Henry Luce, Norman Rockwell, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman. 








Registered with the U. S. State Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
“SERVING CHILDREN FOR 28 YEARS” 


Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 
I would like to sponsor an American Indian child at $120 a year. I enclose $120 for 1 
year... $60 semi-annually ...$30 for Ist quarter...$10 for Ist month...I cannot be a 
sponsor but enclosed is my gift of $ . . . for the American Indian Self-Help program. 
Please send me my sponsored Indian child’s name, story and picture. 


What does Kee Begay see in the mirror? 


J 
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ADAM 
AND THE ASTRONAUT 


(Continued from page 8) 


The Christian, then, has one sure cen. 
ter for his thoughts about the destiny of 
man. In the presence of Christ he sees 
the image of God restored and hear 
again the summons to the adventure of 
the Sons of God. He is not afraid of the 
future, for Christ is the way. He is not 
afraid of any discovery of science, for 
Christ is the truth. He is not afraid of 
death, for Christ is the life. Above all he 
is delivered from that one true fear of 
separation from God, for he knows that 

“, neither death, nor life, nor angels, 


nor principalities, nor powers . . . nor | 


things to come, nor, height, nor depth, 


nor any other creature”—sputniks or vis. | 
itors from outer space—“shall be able to 


separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

This is not always true for you and 
me. It is true only in the presence of 
Christ. And that is where we should 
ever be. 


Reprinted by permission from Pulpit Digest— 
© 1959. 





Broadcasts 


Pilgrimage—Outstanding _personali- 
ties in the news and in the Church 
discuss current events. ABC radio 
network, Sundays, 1:30 to 1:55 P.M. 
Off to Adventure — Color television 
film series, featuring children and 
locales of other lands. 

National Radio Pulpit — Washburn 
Singers of Washburn University per- 
form music for November series. 
Ralph Sockman, speaker, NBC radio 
network, 10:05-10:30 a.m., Sundays. 
Check with your local stations for 
exact day and time. 








CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 15-18, 28: 
Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 6, 7: drawings 
by Robert Finch; Pp. 11, 30 (right): 
Henry L. McCorkle; Pp. 20-22: 
drawings from Preliminary Report 
of the Office of Family Education 
Research, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation; P. 25: (top): Leon Kofod, 
(bottom): The Japans International 
Christian University Foundation; Pp. 
26-27: John Taylor—World Council 
of Churches; P. 30 (left): Albert 
Larchmont; P. 32: RNS; Pp. 37, 43: 
drawings by Richard Horwitz. 
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fra mily 
Man 


By Oren Arnold 


Mamie visited our town a while back, 
and attended our Valley Presbyterian 
Church. My good friend K. T. Palmer 
overheard a conversation in the pew be- 
hind his; just the male part, because the 
wife was more soft-spoken. “Nah-h-h, 
that’s not Mrs. Eisenhower.”... “I tell 
you it’s not. She wouldn't attend a little 
suburban church like this.”. . .“All right, 
I'll pay you five dollars if it’s Mrs, Eisen- 
hower.” At this point pastor Herb Landes 
cut in and welcomed the President's 
wife. The murmured conversation ended 
abruptly, and the man solemnly pro- 
duced a five-dollar bill for his wife, who 
then generously put it in the collection 


plate. 














Once upon a time a man said to Henry 
Ward Beecher, “I’ve got a fine horse I'd 
like to sell you. He’s good under a saddle 
or hitched to a buggy. He works hard 
alone. He works hard double with any 
other horse and on either side of the 
tongue. In short, he’s a good all-around 
horse and a fine team worker.” 

The great preacher replied, “Sorry, 
friend, I can’t buy your horse, but I'd 
surely like to have him for a member of 
my church.” 

2 °° o 

I heard another preacher say that the 
only really unpardonable sin is ingrati- 
tude. Right or wrong, that thought is a 
mighty fine tee-off point for Thanksgiv- 
ing meditation, 
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New pastor Herb Manning, at our 
town’s Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
picked up a young hitchhiker, then cour- 
teously introduced himself as a minister. 
The boy looked him over carefully and 
finally said, “Well, that’s okay, I'll ride 
with you, anyway.” 


° oO 3 


Student pastor Winn Stevens drove 
three hours from his seminary to preach 
at Lakeport, California. Arriving just at 
church time, he discovered he had for- 
gotten the suitcase with his “preaching 
suit.” So the Lakeporters heard a fine 
sermon from a handsome young man 
clad in a bright plaid sports shirt and 
faded denims. 


oo 2 °° 


First Church at San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia, at long last had its handsome new 
sanctuary. Pastor Bob Clapham pre- 
pared a humdinger of a dedication serv- 
ice—discussing it at home, where it 
impressed guess whom. It went fine. 
Then when his reverent benediction 
ended the service—“DADDY, hooray!” 
yelled four-year-old Bobbie Lee Clap- 
ham, who had been hiding behind the 
choir pews all the while. He took his 
daughter’s hand and proudly walked 
down the long red-carpeted center aisle. 


° a oe 
“Prayer,” says Max Handel, “is like the 
turning on of an electric switch. It docs 
not create the current; it simply provides 
a channel through which the electric 
current may flow.” 


o oe cod 


“It’s a poor sermon,” said George 
Whitefield, “that gives no offense; that 
neither makes the hearer displeased with 
himself or with the preacher.” 


oO ° oO 


Dr. Pierce Harris of Atlanta had 
agreed to preach one Sunday in a prison. 
The prisoner introducing him said to the 
assembled convicts: “Several years ago 
two boys lived in the same town in 
Georgia, attended the same school, 
played together, went to the same Sun- 
day school for a while. Then one 
dropped out of the Sunday school be- 
cause he felt he had outgrown such 
‘sissy stuff.’ The other boy kept on going, 
because he felt that it really meant some- 
thing in his life. 

“The boy who dropped out is the one 
who is making this introduction now. 
The boy who kept on going to Sunday 
school is the distinguished minister who 
will preach to us this morning.” 
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Choir and Pulpit 
Robes 


Write Dept. Q For Catalog and Samples§ 
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and Leonard Inc. 
N_Y 


472 Broadway Albany 1 





FOLDING CHAIRS 


In Steel orWood 
Roars ro TABLES | 


| | 
‘JP ReDIncToN & CO. 





DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 








COMPLETE INFORMATION 


| oon BEACH 
OCEANFRONT MOTELS 


FREE COLOR BROCHURES 


Miami Beach Oceanfront Motels Assoc'd 
P. 0. Box 6045, Surfside Branch 
Miami Beach 54, Florida 
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Bate of Vacation — 
Mail This Coupon Today a 
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BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Pharaoh Kills an Ancestor of Christ. 
Which ancestor of Christ was slain by 
an Egyptian pharaoh? This is one of a 
series of 52 Biblical puzzles, entitled 
“Bible Puzzles Unique.” Interesting. Chal- 
lenging. The series, complete with solu- 
tions and Bible references, is published in 
attractive book form. Suitable as a gift. 
Educational. Intriguing. Price $1.00. Wil- 
liam T. Lawhead, Dept. A, 826 Howard St., 
Carthage, Mo. 


Registered Nurses Needed for 80 bed fully 
accredited hospital located in beautiful 
summer resort region of Blue Ridge 
Mountains in northwestern North Caro- 
lina. New 100 bed hospital under con- 
struction. Write Mrs. Elizabeth Nelson, 
R.N., Director of Nurses, Grace Hartley 
Memorial Hospital, Banner Elk, North 
Carolina. 








Help people help themselves. Buy your 
gifts made by Puerto Rican women of the 
Hills. Write for brochure. Guacio Needle- 
work, Box 498, San Sebastian, Puerto Rico. 








You give food and friendship 
with every $1 package you send 
to the world’s hungry thru the 
CARE Food Crusade, New York 








siver” PRESBYT 
SILVER YTERIAN SYMBOLS 
NEW Beautifully handcrafted in Sterling Silver, the 
new Presbyterian Emblem makes this a re- 
ligious symbol you'll cherish. Symbols are also available 
featured on many fine religious jewelry items. Ask your 
jeweler to show you Hayward Presbyterian jewelry. 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





PEWS, PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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SEEN AND HEARD y John R. Fry 
Switch the Thing Off 


apap Cerf. in a recent appearance 
on the Jack Paar show, said that 
TV had inspired children to read more 
than they ever did. As a publisher, Mr. 
Cerf may think that because more chil- 
dren’s books are being sold more books 
are being read; but to say that TV has 
been responsible for the supposed burst 
of reading is simply not true. 

Now and then a good program (Dis- 
ney on the structure of the atom, Bell 
Telephone on the heart, a few Twentieth 
Century shows, “Youth Wants to Know,” 
and “College Bowl”) may have excited 
curiosity in the little viewers. Certainly 
they are enthralled with “Captain Kan- 
garoo,” a superb daily show that is re- 
laxed, inviting, creative, and intriguing. 
Children are never assaulted by the good 
Captain. They learn a good bit from 
“Mr. Wizard” on Saturdays. They are 
entertained and educated by the Leon- 
ard Bernstein-New York Philharmonic 
lecture-concerts. Shirley Temple’s 
“Storybook” almost always provides chil- 
dren with a few moments of wonder. 
“Lassie” is innocent, at least, if not often 
wonderful. These network. programs, 
plus an occasional local program, are 
good, and some are excellent. 

The few good programs, however, 
must be placed in the context of the 
overwhelming number of poor programs. 
And the poor programs inhibit reading, 
thinking, and the use of imagination. 
Mr. Cerf is way off, and so, it seems to 
me, are any defenders of TV for the 
young. Children’s TV is Quadruple A— 
almost always appallingly awful. 

Probably every center of TV activity 
has an Uncle Al. Uncle Al himself plays 
to the Cincinnati kiddies and is national 
now on ABC. In Philadelphia our Uncle 
Al is Sally Starr. You have yours, too. 
Uncle Als are slick hucksters, sinister 
seekers of the affections of children so 
they can build loyalty, on which sponsor 
loyalty can be created. An Uncle Al ties 
his name to products, invents gimmicks 
to inveigle kiddies to inveigle parents to 
buy. If there are any honest intentions 
to amuse, educate, or edify the childish 
viewers, these are swallowed up by the 
major intention, which is—to sell, All 
Uncle Als are in business to make money, 
but the chief response that most of them 
elicit from the snowsuit set is the with- 
ering judgment—“He thinks he’s funny.” 

Unexplained, unreasonable, or exag- 





Captain Kangaroo 


gerated violence is never good viewing 
fare for children. If one uses a measuring 
device of this nature, then 90 per cent 
of all children’s programs turn up on the 
objectionable side. The National Asso. 
ciation for Better Radio and Television 
(NAFBRAT), (882 Victoria Avenue, 
Los Angeles 5, California), has released 
a chilling survey of children’s TV in the 
Los Angeles area. This may be secured 
for fifty-five cents by writing NAFBRAT. 
These surveyors use the violence crite- 
rion to distinguish between good and 
bad TV. They don’t find much good. 

Parents Magazine has begun a sys 
tematic monthly review of children’s TV 
programs, and Parents’ reviewers also 
use the violence criterion heavily if not 
exclusively. Wise parents who follow 
the recommendations of NAFBRAT or 
Parents will not have the set turned on 
very often simply because even those 
supposedly innocent little cartoons, to 
say nothing of “The Three Stooges,” “Lit 
tle Rascals,” “Sky King,” “Superman, 
“Texas Rangers’—to name a few—ate 
loaded with violence and criminal situa- 
tions. 

Turning the set off is potentially the 
best weapon available to parents and 
educators who want consistently good 
programs for children. The greedy mer- 
chants are currently, getting away with 
cheap programing. Mass refusal to look 
at or buy their stuff is language they 
can understand. And while the set is of 
maybe some parents will stroll over to 
the library with their children and see 
what can be picked up in the way of 
some really good stories. 
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SHOP BY MAIL 





Some of your preparations for Christmas can be very simple if 
these offerings suit your taste and fit your purse. Order direct 
from the firms named, and please send check with your order. 





PERSONALIZED DOOR MAT-*52 


Smart to give and smart to own! Your own 


name, or any name of your choice, is per- 
manently molded with ivory letters in a 
colorful rubber DOOR MAT. Choice of 
stylish colors: brick red, garden green 
owder blue or black. Large 18 by 28 
nches. 7,000 rubber scraper fingers do a 
thorough and efficient scraping job. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed! Specify color and name 
desired. Only $5.95, postage paid. Order 
PERSONALIZED DOOR MAT from Sunset 
House, 233 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, 
California. 
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100 Little Doll 


100 Dolls made of genu nes 
=X Styrene plastic and hard syn: 
-¢ thetic rubber only $1 for > \.* 
tire set. You get BABY oes. fs 
| NURSE DOLLS, DANCING DOLLS, 
| FOREIGN DOLLS CLOWN ry 
& cowsoyY DOLLS one pee ~ 
pan Bamwrng And. made not of 
aper or rags but of STYRENE 
plastic = hard synthetic — 
0 n't go wild ove 
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Wonderful for 
HOLIDAY TREATS—CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


We operate one of the most modern and sanitary 
Pecan Shelling plants in the South, having been in 
business for 26 years. 

For complete information and prices send your 
name and address to— 


H. M. THAMES PECAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1588-Q Mobile, Alabama 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT IN10 
CAPE, STOLE, JACKE 


Morton’s remodels your old, 
worn coat, jacket or cave $22.95 
into a new fur fashion for 


Py 


















hed 
only $22.95. an 
Order from Morton's, 36 STYLES! 


World's Largest Fur Serv 
ice. Write for new style WRITE FOR 
a Mins 
"eq Dept. 51-K 
MORTON Ss Wash.4,D.C. BOOK 


1000 Name & 


Address Labels $1 

ANY 3 DIFFERENT 

ORDERS $2 PPD 
Sensational bargain! Your. 
and address printed on 
gummed 





stationery, books, care 


gus aranteed! Handy Labels 
sperson Ridg., Culver City 1, 
e ‘alltorni la. 








@ The Christmas Story in Art is a sct 
of 20 beautiful 2x2” color slides of 
paintings by Raphael, Michelangelo, and 
other great masters. Includes identifica- 
$8.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, Order No. PL-207-R from Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois, 


tion guide, 





@ Sterling-silver moistener for enve- 
lopes and stamps is a nice appointment 
for home or office desk. Tiny perforations 
in cap permit just enough seepage with- 
out flooding. 2%” high. Order No. 5387, 
Envelope Sealer, $2.50 trom Miles Kim- 
ball Company, 111 Kimball Bldg., Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. 


+ TETRA SHAPE 


CLMAR ere 
508 





@ Burpee seeds in gold-stamped plas- 
tic box is new idea in Christmas gifts. 
Seven colorful packets of superior new 
varieties, including climax marigold. Buy 
this $2.00 value now for gifts or party 
prizes later. Only $1.00, from W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., 428 Burpee Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 32, Pa. 








BABY’S FIRST ROCKING HORSE 


Little buckeroos ride in safety ... only 41%” off 
the floor. Their very own Rocking Horse ‘‘brand- 
ed’ with ANY NAME you choose. Red and blue 
spotted pony will not tip or fall. Silvery bell on 
pony’s nose tinkles a merry tune as cowhand 
rocks. Sturdy hang-on handlebars. 10'2”x7” 
x19”. Give name. Order No. 689-P Rocking 
Horse. Only $3.49. No C.O.D.’s. Add just 20¢ 
for Postage and Handling. 


’ 2170 So. Canal Avenue 
BANCROFT'S = Bam. BL Gers Chicago 8. Il. 
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AMERICAN CARS 3 


—— are actual photos of models 











olors, beautifuliy finished—no assembling necessary 
Each car is clearly marked with its own name, li 
jaguar, Cadillac, Mercedes, MG — and ali the r 
ids dream about. Never before has $1 bought 
uch REAL PLAY VALUE! Handsomely gift pac as 
ORDER NOW! Send only $1 for each collection of 4 
cars. Add 25c per set for handling. MONEY BAC 
UARANTEE. 


SPORT CARS, Deptx-113,11 E. 47 St., N. ¥. 17, N.Y 


















WIN IN A THROW-*1 


New THROW-A-WORD dice game, for only 
$1, is a sure party stopper! Each player 
rolls 12 dice from the shaker to form 
words from letters that turn up. Simplest 
and fastest word game yet developed. More 
fun than a spelling bee. Educational, too! 
Grand gift idea for kids and adults. You 
must be pleased or your money back! Only $1, 
postage paid. Order THROW-A- WORD 
from Sunset House, 233 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 








TOP QUALITY PECAN MEATS 


We grow, pack, and ship our shelled pecan 
meats. New crop prices available now. 


For complete detajbs, write: 


THE MASCOT PECAN CO. 
GLENNVILLE, GEORGIA 
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( HUNDREDS OF NEW, 
UNUSUAL GIFTS, TOYS, 
HOUSEHOLD ITEMS! 


BIG 
48 PAGE 
—_— 





Greatest kitchen aid you ever owned! 
Sharp cutting edge! Scrapes, chops, 
mixes, serves, drains, turns, scoops! 
Marvelous table prize! Amazing value! 


D3664 POSTPAID ONLY $1.00° 


LACE ANGEL CANDLE ; 
HOLDER and CLIMBER 4 


Winsome, wide eyed angels with lacy % 
bonnets and dresses holding holly j 
wreaths and bells. Holly wreaths on 
candles. Really lovely! 


M3124 pair POSTPAID $2.00, 
* Aluminum ~~ 2 
2 CHRISTMAS TREE © 


~ Beautiful, bushy, ona, 
2 ft. tree for table or window. Can be 
re-packed and used year after year. } 
Highly decorative! A fine, quality 
item and a conversation piece! 

(Also 4 and 6 ft. trees: see catalog.) « 


M3230 POSTPAID $5.00 




































BIG 48 PAGE CATALOG of tnt 
dreds ot unusual, hard-to- 
household ond gift items. Write! 


-HIGHLAND GIFT MART 
=. P.0, BOX 3547A * HIGHLAND PARK 3, MICHIGAN 4 








PECANS... 


Postpaid 

Fresh from —_ South Growers 
Shelled pleces: 25 1-!t ags ° ..- $36.50 
2 ib aift ox shelled ome y halves . eesecsese 4.50 
5 im. cuelted tency family bon ae coe | ae 
5 ib. unshelled large whole pecan 3.95 


(add 10% for Alaska and Canada) ide 


Write for complete price list 


DEEP SOUTH PECAN COMPANY 
Box 271, Lake Providence, Lovisiana 





TOT’S ‘TICK- Tock’ WATCH 59¢ 


Realistic toy Watch #icks just like mommy’s 
and daddy’s. Keeps its lucky owner fasci- 
nated! Ticking never stops—this wrist 
Watch is self-winding. Has stem, working 
hands and sturdy band. Shock-proofed to 
take lots of knocking about. Sure to be- 
come a child's proudest possession. Proven 
gift for all young children. They'll really 
adore this! Guaranteed to please or your money 
back! TICKING WATCH, only 59¢, postage 
_ Or order 4 for only $1.98 from Sunset 

ouse, 233 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, 
California. 











A BRACELET FOR MOTHERS AND GRANDMOTHERS 


An excellent gift, a tribute to HER! This bracelet in beau- 


first name, month, day 
iid or grandc child. Beautifully 
t engraved. Add a disc or silhouette for each new arrival. 
af Brace 3% $3 so 


Disc or 

BRACELETS AND bises"a AVAILABLE IN coin. 
12 kt. wae © itled 2.75 
each 12 gold filed 4 disc, or sill $7: 

Add joo for Fed. Tax. "Nec oC. "0. D.'s please 

EDWARD a ‘ZIFF, IMPORTER 
Box 3072 Merchandise Mart Plaza 

Dept. PL-119, Chicago 54, tll. Write for free catalog 
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Zntan S Grace your home or church with 
U1 jw beautiful full-color Christmas cut-outs! 


Bring the true meaning of Christmas to your neighborhood with these beautiful cut-out patterns of 


the beloved Nativity scene. Ideal for lawn or roof displays .. . 


Sunday school or church projects. 16 


figures (only 10 shown) include Christ Child, Mary, Joseph, wise men, shepherds and animals. Tallest 
figure 47”. Printed in gorgeous full color on sturdy paper specially made to use on fir plywood. Simply 
paste printed pattern on durable fir plywood and cut out with saw. It’s easy. Rigid, weather-proof 
Exterior fir plywood makes figures last for years. All 16 figures, ONLY $2.00 prepaid. Allow 2 weeks for 
delivery. No orders after November 30. Sorry, no stamps or C.0.D.’s. Individually wrapped with full in- 
structions. U.S.A. only. Order yours today! You must be satisfied or every penny back. Supply is limited. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION, Dept. PLX, Tacoma 2, Washington 
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@Paper-towel rack of honey pine 
from a specialist in these products has 
drawers and display shelf to ornament 
kitchen or bathroom. Postpaid, kit $4.95, 
assembled $8.50. Order No. C-81, Towel 
Rack, from Yield House, Dept. P11, 
North Conway, N.H. 





@Three-piece fruit cake ensemble. 
Two lb. cake from 66% per cent fruit and 
nut recipe, scalloped milk-glass plate, 
server by Waliace Silversmith. Shipped 
to you or your list, with Christmas cards, 
in gift cartons. Each $3.98, 3 for $10.98, 
6 for $20.98. Custom Cakes, Dept. P-11, 
11 East 47th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


$4 


7 
= 


= 4h 
@ Mopper robe of thick white terry- 
cloth dries you instantly after shower or 
swim. Husband and wife take same size 
unless he’s a 6-footer needing the King 
Size at only $1.00 extra. Price $6.95 each 
plus 35¢ postage. Woodmere Mills, 











Dept. PL-11, Bennington, Vermont. 
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BOOKS by Frederick Walker 
A New Look at the Church of Rome 


The Riddle of Roman Catholicism 
(Abingdon; $4.00) recently won_ its 
publisher's annual $12,500 award (P.L., 
October 15) and deserved it. The au- 
thor, Jaroslav Pelikan, who is a distin- 
guished Lutheran minister and editor, 
has produced a book of great interest to 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. It is 
moderate and well balanced in style, 
sound in information, and judicious in 
consideration of the problems expressed. 
Most of us have been puzzled by phases 
of Roman Catholicism, and in this book 
are to be found many answers to our 
quandaries. 

With comprehensive scholarship, Dr. 
Pelikan, who is a professor of historical 
theology at the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago, 
traces the origins of the Roman church 
and its subsequent developments. He ex- 
plains the gradual expansion of Roman 
dogma, the reasons for the Reformation, 
and the ways in which the post-Reforma- 
tion church differs from the medieval 
one. Special attention is given to the 
(the 
near-worship of Jesus’ mother), and to 
the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas—all 
matters of the greatest importance to 
Rome, vet puzzling to Protestants. 

The last section of the book is devoted 
to a theological approach to Roman Ca- 


seven sacraments, to Mariolatry 


tholicism, and deals with the separation 
of the churches, the possible ways for 
eventual unity, the responsibility of Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants alike in 
the separation, and conversion both to 
and from Rome. It is the feeling of Dr. 
Pelikan that both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics should devote more attention 
to a mutual and loving understanding of 
the two positions. 


The enigma of Swiss theologian Karl 
Barth's neutrality concerning Commu- 
nism after his well-known opposition to 
the Nazis is clarified in How to Serve 
God in a Marxist Land by Karl Barth 
and Johannes Hamel (Association Press; 
$2.50). In this small but thought-provok- 
ing volume, Dr, Barth’s famous Letter to 
a Pastor in the German Democratic Re- 
public is made completely available in 
English for the first time. Excerpts lifted 
out of context have been published be- 
fore, but these were not quite fair to Dr. 
Barth. It is the contention of Karl Barth 


Novemper 1, 1959 


that evil is not only found behind the 
Iron Curtain but also exists in such depth 
in the West that he cannot take sides but 
must seek a Biblical solution which will 
speak to our condition today. This may 
shock Americans, for it is obvious that 
Dr. Barth does not think very highly of 
us or our causes. It is possible he is seek- 
ing a too rarefied position which the real- 
ities of today make insupportable, but his 
remarks deserve an attentive hearing. 
Included in the volume is a very re- 
markable essay, The Proclamation of the 
Gospel in a Marxist World, by the East 
German pastor, Johannes Hamel. To this 
reviewer Hamel’s work is much more sig- 
nificant than Barth’s. Dr. Hamel has 
stayed in his pulpit in East Germany de- 
spite persecution. And out of this expe- 
rience he has given us one of the few 
genuine religious documents to emerge 
from behind the Iron Curtain—even 
though what he has to say contains little 
comfort for American Christians, It is Dr. 
Hamel's claim that the opposition of East 
and West is primarily a power struggle. 
He believes that the Communists are 
God’s chastening instrument to an effete 
Christendom and that we should love 
them and learn from them as well as ad- 
dress the gospel to them. Altogether his 
essay is a startling piece of writing. 


The well-known missionary, E. Stanley 
Jones, has written a book called Conver- 
sion (Abingdon; $3.25) in a noisy, stac- 
cato, and unpleasant style. He has 
considerably weakened a great theme by 
giving too many brief examples of con- 
version instead of treating at length and 
in all profundity just a few cases of con- 
version. This book is too hasty, too ill-in- 
formed, and too nervous to be attractive 
despite its great subject. It is difficult to 
understand how a practiced writer, as 
Dr. Jones is, could fumble such magnifi- 
cent material—but he has done just that. 


Wayne E. Oates speaks with much 
common sense and out of a sound psy- 
chological background in his The Reve- 
lation of God in Human Suffering 
(Westminster; $2.75). A former pastor 
and hospital chaplain, he 
psychology of religion at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Louis- 


teaches the 


ville. In a modest, clear style, Dr. Oates 
has incorporated a great deal of material 





Jaroslav Pelikan 


which will be comforting to persons in 
times of trouble, and useful in counseling 
others in distress. Without fireworks or 
a resort to “sweetness and light,” the au- 
thor deals firsthand with suffering and 
its problems and meanings. With a re- 
strained realism he counsels on many 
tvpes of suffering in day-to-day life. Few 
people will fail to find something of value 
for their personal situation in this 
thoughtful book. 


Two new volumes of the Westminster 
Guides to the Bible contain much fresh 
material in a verv readable manner. As- 
sembling the results of recent scholar- 
ship into a conveniently brief form, 
Edwin M. Good in You Shall Be My 
People ( Westminster; $1.50) deals with 
the first five books of the Bible as history 
in the ultimate sense of containing eter- 
nal truths. The magnificence of the 
meaning of Israel and its early history 
is gently and informally made clear to 
the reader. In Jesus and God's New 
People (Westminster; $1.50), Howard 
Clark Kee presents a concise but valu- 
able study of the four Gospels. The vol- 
ume contains much sound scholarship as 
well as carefully considered treatments 
of the various questions which arise from 
a close study of these New Testament 
books. After giving the background of 
the Gospels, he devotes a chapter to each 
one of them. The chapter on John is es- 
pecially rewarding for its deep percep- 
tion, and the volume as a whole would 
prove most useful to people interested in 
informative supplements to their own 
reading of the good news. 
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THE FREEDOM TO WORSHIP GOD 


(Continued from page 13) 


an open convert from Islam faces possible assassination if he 
does not flee from his native land. 

In two areas where The United Presbyterian Church has 
long had interests—North Korea and mainland China—Chris- 
tian churches and individuals confront Communist govern- 
ments. Although many thousands of Christians fled from 
North Korea before and during the Korean War, there are 
other thousands still behind the iron curtain. Little informa- 
tion seeps through the curtain about the Church there, but, 
as PresBYTERIAN Lire has reported, we know that Christians 
have had to go underground and are living a grim life in all 
respects. Much more is known about the Church in Com- 
munist China, Word filters out to Hong Kong, and issues of 
“Tien Fang,” the official church magazine, are regularly 
available. Yet little of this information reaches the American 
public. 

The facts are that Christians in mainland China, while 
officially “free” in their belief and practice, are under terrific 
pressures, and the Church is at the mercy of the government 
in its organization and pronouncements. Many churches have 
been closed on various pretexts, many others forced to con- 
solidate. One informed source sums up the situation by stat- 
ing that “a determined attempt is being made to destroy all 
forms of Christian fellowship outside of the strictly super- 
vised services within the few remaining churches.” “Tien 
Fang” has little spiritual content, but is filled with articles 
praising governmental policies and reforms and denouncing 
reactionaries and American imperialists. 

As for individuals, Christians cannot quietly practice their 
faith, but must spend much of their time in indoctrination 
meetings and, brainwashed, praise the Communist regime. 
As Dr. Hu Shih has said, “Chinese today are denied even the 
freedom of silence.” The source quoted above states also that 
“any young Christians who show zeal and love for Christ in 
their daily lives are likely to be arrested.” Pastors have little 
time or strength for a spiritual ministry. They are allowed 
to visit Christian families, but must not lead them in prayer. 
One reports: “We have to tell lies or we won't get through.” 
Most pastors must engage in manual labor, and one news 
item tells of a pickle factory in which eighteen Roman Catho- 
lic priests and Protestant pastors work side by side. 

There is far too little concern and indignation among 
Protestant Americans over the denial of religious liberty to 
Christians in China today. The question as to whether Com- 
munism has meant economic progress for China is debated, 
while the atheism which is at the very root of Communism 
is ignored. Communism must always be the implacable 
enemy of the Christian faith. While maintaining full sym- 
pathy for Christians under pressures which we, too, could 
not withstand, we can deduce the extent to which the gov- 
ernment has succeeded in compelling Chinese Christians to 
distort their basic beliefs from the topsy-turvy statement of 
a Church leader in a recent issue of “Tien Fang”: “I do not 
feel any anxiety about the future of Christianity. The Com- 
munist Party is made up of atheists . . . but this does not con- 
stitute a threat to Christian faith.” 

We of the Calvinist tradition who have fought for the 
priceless treasure of religious freedom through the centuries, 
and have seen it grow in lands where the Protestant faith is 
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strong, must surely dedicate ourselves anew to a sharing of 
this blessing throughout the world. There are definite things 
we can do. 

We can work against any denial of full freedom in our 
own land, such as anti-Semitism in any form. When the 
beautiful Muslim mosque was erected in Washington sey. 
eral years ago, one Presbyterian was scandalized that per- 
mission was given for this “center of Muslim propaganda in 
our capital city.” The answer is obvious: This is a free coun- 
try, and we must find other ways to demonstrate the greater 
truth in Christianity than by restricting the activities of 
Islam. Ij the long run, a mosque in Washington will mean 
more &iMbdom for the Christian Church in the Middle East. 

We can count on world public opinion bringing pres. 
sures toward full religious freedom, and as Christians and 
citizens, throw every resource we can muster into the ful- 
fillment of this ideal. The unequivocal statement on religious 
liberty in the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights 
is widely flouted today but, if civilization itself endures, the 
human race will eventually attain the freedom which this 
declaration promises. Many a nation now obsessed with new 
political freedom will be inexorably driven, under the pres- 
sure of world opinion, to take action regarding the religious 
freedom of its own citizens. The religious climate in Buddhist 
Thailand, for example, has become extraordinarily more hos- 
pitable to Christians and the Christian Church during the 
past two decades. Meanwhile, the United Nations maintains 
a subcommittee charged with furthering religious liberty, and 
the World Council of Churches is constantly on the watch to 
protest flagrant violations and to promote remedial legisla- 
tion. 

We can encourage full and continuous publicity to denials 
of freedom of religion, wherever that can be done without 
endangering the safety of those deprived of it or the con- 
tinuance of our missionary service. The relentless publicity 
by PrespyTERIAN Lire, for example, has undoubtedly been 
effective in alerting the public to the contradictions of Roman 
Catholic policy in the United States and in such lands as 
Colombia and Spain. Non-missionary Americans living 
abroad have a unique opportunity to make public protest 
about flagrant denials of religious liberty to which they can 
testify. It is deplorable that they are often hampered in this 
because American corporations with overseas contracts need- 
lessly accept restrictions on the religious life of their em- 
ployees. A notable example is that of an oil company with 
concessions in Arabia which agreed to deny the right of nor- 
mal Christian worship to 6,000 Americans in residence there. 

Finally, we can have more appreciation for the difficul- 
ties of missionaries and of the evangelical Church in most of 
the countries where United Presbyterians have projects, and 
we can pray more fervently that the barriers to evangelism 
and normal church growth will be removed. Those who know 
the Middle East from the inside are confident that, when 
reasonable religious freedom comes, tens of thousands of 
secret believers in Christianity will declare their faith, It may 
be true in some circumstances that “the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church,” but it is also true across the world 
today that the Church is growing most rapidly in lands where 
a convert can profess his faith without the loss of his life or 
bitter persecution. As for China, which for many American 
Christians has a forgotten Church today, the very survival 
of the Church in that unhappy land may depend upon the 
intercession of Christians in other countries who know that 
the iron curtain can never reach high enough to separate 
Christians from each other and from God and his power. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Patricia Miles Martin 


Jefferson and the Blue Jay 


It was recess, and Jefferson Ames 
stood in line in the playground at school. 
Franklin Bates and Meredith were 
choosing sides for kickball. Jefferson 
Ames would be chosen last. 

He knew he would be chosen last, 
because that is what always happened. 
He wished that he could be chosen first. 
If not first, then second. If not second, 
then not the very last. 

Franklin pointed. “I choose you,” he 
said. “Julie.” 

Meredith said, “I choose Doug.” 

Finally Jefferson couldn’t wait an- 
other minute. “Look,” he shouted. 
“Choose me. Choose me. I can kick bet- 
ter than any of you. I’m the best kicker 
of all.” 

But he was the only one left when 
Franklin chose him, so Jefferson Ames 
was last. 

He lined himself up on Franklin’s 
side. As they played, he shouted as 
loudly as he could: 

“Look! I’m the best player in school. 
I'm better than anybody else. I’m the 
smartest of all.” 

After recess and the morning session 
inside, Jefferson sat in a corner of the 
playground eating his lunch. 

“Look!” he called. “Look, look! I have 
pie. The biggest piece of pie in the 
whole world!” 

But no one came to look at all. 

When the lunches were eaten, they 
chose sides again for kickball. 

“Maybe I'll be first or second this 
time,” Jefferson said, and he hopped up 
and down and yelled as loudly as he 
could, “Choose me. I’m the best.” 

But Jefferson Ames was last again. 

The bell rang, and they all marched 
inside. Jefferson sat down at his desk by 
the window. Their music teacher sat 
down at the piano in the front of the 
room. “Shall we sing our favorite song?” 
she asked. 

Jefferson Ames sang loudest of all. 

While he sang, he wondered why he 
could never be chosen first. 

He thought about his running. He 
could run very fast. 


He thought about his jumping. He 


could jump very high. 

He thought about his singing. He 
could sing very loudly. 

Then he thought about kickball. Most 
of all, he thought about kickball. 

Now he sang his loudest and biggest 
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notes, and he looked out of the window. 

He saw five little brown sparrows on 
the ground outside. They pecked at the 
gravel where he had left a few crumbs 
of pie. They fluttered their wings and 
hopped about here and there. 

Then—“Squawk.” 

A blue jay flew down like a flash of 
blue lightning, and he landed with a 
bounce and a hop. He held his head high 
and looked around this way and that. 

“Squawk.” 

The sparrows flew up to the top of 
the school fence, and the blue jay picked 
up a crumb. He squawked again and 
dropped the crumb. He snatched it back 
again, and flew away. 

The sparrows looked at each other 
and looked down at the ground and sat 
there on the top of the fence in a neat 
row. Jefferson Ames could hear them 
chirping. He could hear them between 
his own loud notes. 

Four towhees flew down and scratched 
in the gravel. They moved gently, like 
gray doves. 

Then, “Squawk.” The blue jay was 
back. He flailed his wings and looked 
all around. 

The towhees jumped out of the way, 
and flew up to the top of the fence, They 
sat there, looking down. 

The blue jay looked up at the row of 
towhees and sparrows on the fence, but 
none of the birds flew down. Not one. 

While Jefferson Ames sang some of 
his deepest and lowest notes, the blue 
jay squawked again and flew away. 

Then Jefferson had an idea. I think I 
know what the trouble is, he thought to 
himself. 1 think I know why I'm not 
chosen first. It’s because I'm like the blue 
jay. I squawk louder and longer than the 
rest. 

He lowered his voice a little and sang 
with the class. Not softer. Not louder. 
Just with the class. 


A week later, they were choosing sides 
for kickball. Meredith started to choose. 

Maybe it will be today, Jefferson Ames 
thought. Maybe this is the day that [ll 
be chosen first. He stood there and 
waited. 

Meredith looked over all the boys 
and girls who were lined up to play. 

“I choose you.” she said, and she 
pointed her finger—right at Jefferson 
Ames. 
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Pumpkin Dream Pie 


No cooking—a magic filling with Jell-O Instant Pudding and New Dream Whip! : 


~ 


Pumpkin Pie was never so light—or 


so easy to make. Jell-O Instant Pudding 
for the magic of no cooking ! 
New Dream Whip-on it and in it-for the 
mere magic lightness! 


j the 
Prepare Dream Whip with 2 cup milk and Dream Whip 


rected Combine | cup of the oi 

with the Pesto tostant Pudding, hed mee _— » ane 
; - . . _— 

ars oe pio all Chill in refrigerator ot - = 

gps Top with remaining Dream Whip. 

about 2 ' 


IMPORTANT: Cooked pudding will not 


g ¢ satisfactory result with this recipe. hk 
Vv 
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Jell-O Instant Pudding needs New Dream Whip needs no 
no cooking, no planning ahead. 


refrigeration. It's low in cost, 
Just beat with milk. 


low in calories. 





